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POETRY. 
WOMAN—snr T. MOORE, 


As Love, cue summer eve, was straying, 
Who should he see, at that sott hour, 
But young Minerva, gravely playing 
Her flute within an olive bower. 
1 need not say, ts Love's opinion 
That, grave or merry, good or ill, 
The sex all bow to his dominion, 
As woman will be woman still. 


Though seldom yet the boy hath given ' 
To learned dames his siniles or sighs, 

So handsome Pallas look’d, that even 
Love quite forgot the maid was wise. 


Besides, a youth of his discerning 
Knew well that, by ashady rill, 

At sunset hour—whate’er her learning— 
A woman will be woman still. 


Her flute he praised in terms extatic, 


Wishing it dumb—nor car’d how soon— 
For wisdom's notes, howe’er chromatic, 
To Love scem always out of tune. 


But loag as he found face to flatter, 
The nymph found breath to shake and thrill; 

As, weak or wise—it doth not matter— 
Woman, at heart, is woman still, 


Love chang’d his plan, with warmth exclaining, 
“ flow brilliaat was ber lips’ soft dye!” 

And much that flute, the sly rogue, blaming 
For twisting lips sosweet awry. 

The nymph look’d down— beheld ber features 
Reflected in the passing rill, 

And started, shock’d—for ah, ye creatures! 
Ev’n when divine, you’re woman still. 


Quick from the lips it made so odious, 
That graceless flute the Goddess took, 
And while yet fill’d with breath melodious, 

lung it into the g'assy brook ; 
Where, as its vocal life was fleeting, 

Adown the current, faint and shrill, 
At distance long ‘twas heard reading, 

* Woman, alas, vain woman still!” 


SELECT TALES. 


‘TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
SCENES IN CUBA—THE UURRICANE. 

The spirit has indeed fled—the ethereal essence 
has departed—and the poor wasted and blood-stained 
husk which lay before us, could no fonger be moved 
by our sorrows, or gratified by our sympathy. Yet 
stood rivetted to the spot, until I was aroused by 
the deep-toned voice of Padre Carera, who, lifing up 
his hands towards heaven, addressed the Almighty in 
extempore prayer, beseeching bis merey to our erf 
ring sister who had just departed, The unusualness 0’ 
this startled me.—*‘As the tree falls, so must it lie, - 
had been the creed of my forefathers, and was inine; 
but now for the first time I heard a clergyman wrest- 
ling in mental agony, and interceding with the God 
who hath said, ‘‘Repent before the night cometh 
when no man can work,” fora sinful creature, worn 
out frame was now asa clod of the valley. ButI 
had little time for consideration, as presently all the 
negro servants of the establishment set up a loud 
howl, as if they had lost their nearest and dearest.— 
*Oh, our poor dear young mistress isdead! She is 
gone to the bosom ot the Virgin!—She is gone to 
be happy!?—**Fhen why the deuce make such a 
velling?” quoth Bang in the other room, when this 
had been translated to him. Glad to leave the cham- 
ber of death, T eutered the large hall, where 1 had 
left our friend. 

‘lL say, Tom—awful work. Hear how the rain 
pours, and—murder—such a flash! Why, in Ja- 
maica, we don’t startle greatly at lightning, but ab- 
solutely I heard it hiss—there, again”—the noise of 
thunder stopped further colloquy, and the wind now 
burst down the valley with a loud roar. 

Don Ricardo joined us. ‘*My good friends—we 
are in a scrape here—what is to be done?—a melan- 
choly affair altogether.”—Bang’s curiosity here fair- 
ly got the better of him. 

“I say, Don Ricardibus—do—beg pardon, though 
—do give over this hambugging outlandish lingo of 
yours—speak like a Christian in your mother tongue, 
and leave off your Spanish, which now, since I know 
itisalla dam, seems to sit as strangely on you as 
my grandmother’s toupee would oa Tom Cringle’s 
Mary.” 

*‘Now do pray, Mr. Bang,” said I, when Don Ri- 
eardo broke in— 

ee Why, Mr. Bang, I am, as you know, a Scotch- 
man. : 

te such thing—that is, for a 
certainty—whitle you keep eruisi 
Tom says!” fee 4 

‘*The docken, man,” said I.—Don Ricardo smiled. 

“lama Scotchman, my dear sir; and the same 
person who in his youth was neither more or less than 
wee Richy Cloche, in the long town of Kirkaldy, is 
in his old age Don Ricardo Campana of St. Jago 
de Cuba. But more of this anon,—at present we 
are in the house of mourning, and alas the day! that 
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By this time the storm had increased most fearful- 
ly, and as Don Ricardo, Aaron, and myself, sat in 
the damp dark corner of the gloomy hall, we could 
scarcely see each other, for the iightning had ceased, 
and the darkness was so thick, that had it not been 
for the light from the large funeral wax tapers, which 
had been lit instantly upon poor Maria’s death, in 
the room where she lay, that streamed from the open 
door, we should have been unable to see our very 
fingers before us. 

“+ What is that?”” said Campana; ‘ heard you noth- 
ing gentlemen?” 

Ju the lulls of the rain and the blast, the same long 
ery was heard, which had startled me by Maria’s 
bedside, and occasioned the sudden and fatal exertion 
which bad been the cause of the bursting out atresh 
of the blood vessel. : 

‘Why,’ said I, it is little more than three o’clock 
in the afternoon yet, dark as itis; let us sally out, Mr. 
Bang, for I verily believe that the hollo we have 
heard, is my captain’s voice, and, if I conjecture 
rightly, he must have arrived at the other side of the 
river, probably with the Doctor.” ; 
“Why, Tom,” quoth Aaron, ‘¢ it 7s only three in 
the afternoon, as you say, although by the sky I could 
almost vouch for its being midnight,—but I don’t 
like that shouting —Did you everread of a water-kel- 
pie, Don Jichy?” 

**Poo, poo, nonsense,” said the Don; ‘* Mr. Crin- 
gleis, fear, right enough.” At this moment the 
wind thundered at the door and window shutters, 
and howled amongst the neighbouring trees and 
roum the roof, as it it would have blown the house 
cowa upon our devoted heads. The cry was again 
heard, during a momentary pause. 

** Zounds!” said Bang, is the skipper’s voice, 
as sue as fate—he must be in danger—iet us go and 
see, Tom.” 

** Take me with you,” ssid Campana—the fore- 
most ways when any good deed was to be done— 
aud, m place of clapping on his great-coat to meet 
the strm, to our unutterable surprise, he began to 
disrolé himself, all to histrowsers and large straw 
hat. He then called one of the servants, trae me un 
lasso. 


The lasso, a Jong.thong of plaited hide, was forth- 
witix brought; he coiled it up in his left band.— 
‘Now, Pedro,” said he to the negro servant who 
had fetched it, (a tall strapping fellow,) ‘‘you and 
Gaspar follow me. Gentlemen, are you ready?” 
Gaspar appeared, properly accoutred, with a long 
pole in one hand and a thong similar to Don Ricar- 
do’s in the other, he as well aa his comrade being 
stark naked allto their waistcloths. ‘Ah, well done, 
my sons,” said Don Ricardo, as both the negroes pre- 
pared to follow their master. So off we started to 
the door, although we heard tlie ¢ormenta raging 
without with appalling fury. Bang undid the latch, 
and the: next moment he was flat on his back, the 
large leaf having flown open with tremendous vio 
lence, capsizing him like an infant. . 

The Padre, from the inner chamber, came to our 
assistance, and by our joint exertions we at length 
got the door ¢o again and barricaded, after which we 
made our exit from the lee-sile of the house by a 
window. Under other circumstances it would have 
been difficult to refrain from laughing at the appear- 
ance we made. We were all drenched in an instant 
after we left the shelter of the house, and there was 
old Campana, naked to the waist, with his large some 
brero and long pigtail hanging down his back, like a 
mandarin of twenty buttons. Next followed his two 
black assistants, naked as [ have described them, all 
three with their coils of rope in their hands, like a 
hangman and his deputies; then advanced friend 
Bang and myself, without our coats or hats, with 
handkerchiefs tied round our heads, and our bodies 
bent down so as to stem the gale as strongly as we 
could. 


. But the planting attorney, a great schemer, a kind 
of Will Wimble in his way, had thought fit, of all 
things in the world, to bring his umbrella, which the 
wind, as might have been expected, reversed most 
unceremoniously the foment he attempted to hoist 
it, and tore it from the staff, so that, on the impulse 
of the moment, he had to clutch the flying red silk, 
and trust his head through the centre, where ‘the 
stick had stood, as if he had been some curious flow- 
er. As we turned the corner of the house, the full 
force of the storm met us right in the teeth, when 
flay flew Don Ricardo’s hat past us; but the two 
blackamoors had taken the precaution to strap each 
of theirs down with a strong grass lanyard. We 
continued to work to windward, while every now and 
then the hallo came past us on the gale, louder and 
louder, until it guided us to the fording which we 
had crossed on our first arrival. We stopped there; 
the red torrent was rushing tamultuously past us, but 
we saw nothing save a few wet shivering negroes on 
the opposite side, who had sheltered themselves un- 
der a cliff, and were busily employed in attempting 


itshould be so,” 


to light a fire. The holloing continued. | ‘*Why, 


> 
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what cam be wrong?” at length said Don Ricardo, 
anc he shouted to the people on the opposite side. 

He might es well have spared his breath; for, al- 
though they saw his gestures and the motion of his 
lips, they no more heard him than we did them, as 
they very considerately in retarn made mouths at us, 
bellowing no doubt that they could not hear us. 

** Don Kicardo—Don Ricardo!” at this crisis sung 
out Gasper, who had clambered up the rock, to have 
a peep about him,—‘*Ave Maria—Allo son dos po- 
bres, que peresquen pronto, si nosotros no pueden 
ay udarlos. ” 

** Wherezbout?” said Carapana—** where abouts? 
speak, man, speak.” 

* Down in the valley—about a quarter of a league, 
I see two men on a large rock, in the middle of the 
stream; the wind isin that direction, it must be them 
we heard.” 

‘God be gracious to us! true enough—true enough, 
—let us go to them then—my children.” And we 
again all cantered off after the excellent Don Ricardo. 
Bat before we could reach the spot, we had to make 
a detour, andcome down upon it from the precipit- 
ous brow of the beetling cliff above, forthere was no 
beach nor shore to the swollen river, which was here 
very deep, aid surged, rushing under the hollow 
bank with comparatively little noise, which was the 
reason why we heard the eries so distinctly. 

‘The unfortanates who were in peril, whoever they 
might be, seemed to comprehend our motions, for 
one of ther held out a white handkerchief, which I 
immediately answered by a similar signal, when the 
shouting ceased, until, guided by the negroes, we 
reached the verge of the cliff, and lgoked down from 
the rederumUing bank on the foaming water, as it 
swept past bereath. It was here about thirty yards 
broad, divided by a rocky wedge-like islet, on which 
grew a profusion of dark bushes and one large tree, 
whose topmost branches were on a level with us 
where we stood. This tree was divided, about 
twelve fcet from the root, into two limbs, in the fork 
of which sat, ike a big monkey, no less a personage 
than Captain N—— himself, wet and dripping, with 
his clothes besmveared with mud, and shivering with 
cold. At the foot of the tree sat in ruefal mood, a 
small antique beau of an old man ina coat which had 
been onte wus silk, wearing breeches the original 
colour of whieh no man could tell, and without his 
wig, his clear bald pate shining amidst the surround- 
ing desolation like an ostrich’s egg. Beside these 
worthies stood two trembling way-worn mules with 
drooping heads, their long ears hanging down most 
disconsoiately. ‘The moment we came in sight, the 
skipper hailed us, 

** Why, Lam hoarse with bawling, Don Ricardo, 
but here am I and’el Doctor Pavo Heal, in as sorry 
a plight as any two gentlemen need be. On attempt 
ing the ford two hours ago, blockheads as we were 
—beg pardon Don Pavio”—the doctor bowed and 
grinned like a baboon—** we had nearly been drown- 
ed; indeed we should have been drowned entirely, 
had we not brought up on this island of Barataria 
here.—But how isthe young lady? tell me that,” 
said the excellent-hearted fellow, even in the midst 
of his own danger. 

** Mind yourself, my beautiful child,” cried Bang. 
*¢ How are we to get you on terra firma?” 

** Poo—in the easiest way possible,” rejoined he, 
with seaman-like self-possession. ‘‘ 1 see you have 
ropes—Tom Cringle, heave me the end of the line 
which Don Ricardo earries, will you?” 

No, no—I can do that mysel/,” said Don Ricar- 
do, and with a swing he hove the leathern noose at 
the skipper, and whipped it over his neck in a 
twinkling. The Scotch Spaniard, [ saw, was plum- 
_ing himself on his skill, but N—— was up to him, 
for in an instant he dropped out of it, while in slip- 
ping through he let it fall over a broken limb of the 
tree. 

‘*¢ Such an eel—such an eel!” shouted the attendant 
negroes, both expert hands with the lasso themse'ves, 

** Now, Don Ricardo, since | am not to be had, 
make your end of the thong fast round that large 
stone there.*? Campana did so, ** Ah, that will do ” 
And so saying, the skipper Warped himself to the 
top of the cliff with great agility. He was no sooner 
in safety himself, however, than the idea of having 
left the poor Doctor in peril flashed-on him. | 

‘*] must return—I must return! If the river rises, 
the body will be drowned out and out.” 

And notwithstanding our entreaties, he did return 
as he came, and descending the tree, began appa- 
rently to argue with the little medico, and to endea- 
vour to persuade him to aseend, and make his eseape 
as the captain himself had done; but it would not do. 
Pavo Real—as brave a little man as ever was seen 
—made many salams and obeisances, but move he 
would net. He shook his head repeatedly, in a very 
solemm Way, as if he had said, ** My very excellemt 
friends, lam much obliged to you, but it js impos- 
sible; my dignity would be compromised by such a 
proceeding, ” 


| Presently N—— appeared to wax very emphatic, 


and pointed to a pinnacle of a limestone rock, which 
had stood out like a small steeple above the surface - 
of the flashing dark red eddies, when we first arriv- 
ed on the spot, bat now only stopped the water with 
a loud gurgle, the top rising and disappearing as 
the stream surged past, like a buoy jaugling in a 
tideway. » The small man shook his head, but the 
water now rose so rapidly, that there was scarcely 
dry standing room for the two poor devils of mules, 
while the Docter and the skipper had the greatest 
difficulty in finding a tooting for themselves. 
‘Time and circumstances began to press, and N—— 
after another unavailing attempt to persuade the Doc- 
tor, began apparently to rouse himself and muster 
his energies. He first drove the mules forcibly into 
the stream at the side opposite where we stood, 
which was the deepest water, and least broken by 
rocks and stones, and we had the pleasureto see them 
scramble out safe and sound; he then put his hand to” 
his mouth, and hailed us to throw him a rope—it, * 
was done—he caught it, and then by a significant ges- | 
ture to Campana, gave him to understand that now 
was thetime. ‘The Don, comprehending him, hove 
his noose with great precision, right over the little 
Doctor’s head, and before he recovered from his sur- 
prise, the Captain slipped it under his arms, and sign- 
ed to haul taught, while the Medico kicked, and spur- 
red, and backed like a restive horse. At one and 
the same moment, N—— made fast a guy round his 
waist, and we hoisted away, while he hauled on the 
other line, so that we Janded the Lilliputian Esen- 
lapius safe on the top of the bank, with the wind 
nearly out of his body from his violent exertions, and 
the running of the noose. 

It was now the work of a moment for the Captain 
to ascend the tree and again warp himself ashore, 
when he set himself to apologize with all his might 
and main, pleading strong necessity; and having suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the offended dignity of the Doc- 
tor, we turned towards the house. ‘ 

*‘Look out there,” sung out Campana sharply. — 
Time indeed, thought I, for right ahead of us, as if 
an invisible gigantic ploughshare had passed over 
the woods, a valley or chasm was suddenly opened 
down the hill side with a noise like thunnder, and 
branches and whole limbs of trees were instantly 
torn away, and tossed into the air like straws. “Down 
ou your noses, my fie fellows,” eried the skipper. 
We were all flat in an instant, except the Medico, 
the stubborn little brate, who stood until the tornado 
reached him, when im a twinkling he was cast on his 
back, with a violence, as I thought, to have driven 
his breath for ever and aye out of his body. While 
we lay we htard all kinds of things hurtle past us 
through the air, pieces of timber, branches of trees, 
coffee bushes, and even stones, Presently it lulled 
again, and we got upright to look round us. 

** How will the old house stand all this, Don Ri- 
cardo?” caid the drenched skipper. He had to shout 
to be heard. The Don was to busy toanswer, but 
Once more strode on towards the dwelling, as if he 
expected something even worse than we had expe- 
rienced to be stili awaiting us. By the time we 
reached it, it was full of negroes, men, women and 


| children, whose huts had already been destroyed, 


poor, drenched, miserable devils, with scarcely any © 
clothing; and to crown our comfort, we found the 
roof leaking in'may places. By this time the night 
began to fall, and our prospects were far from flat- 
tering. The rain had entirely ceased, nor was there 
any lightning, but the storm was most tremendous, 
blowing in gusts, and veering round from east to 
north with the speed of thought. ‘The force of the 
gale, however, gradually declined, until the wind 
sibsided altogether, and every thing was still. ‘The 
low rourmured conversation of the poor negroes who 
environed us was heard distinctly; the bard breath» 
ing of the sleeping children could even be distin- 
guished. But I was by no means sure that the hur- 
ricane was over, and Don Ricardo and the rest seem- 
ed to think as I did, for there was not a word inter- 
changed between us for some time. 

**Do you hear that?” at Jength said Aaron Bang, 
as a low moaning sound rose wailing into the night 
air. It approached and grew louder. 

‘*The voice of the approaching tempest amongst 
the higher branches of the trees,” said the Captain. 
‘The rushing noise overhead increased, but still all 
was so calm where we sat, that you could have heard 
apin drop. Poo, thought [, it has passed over us, 
after all—no fear now, when one reflects how com- 
pletely sheltered we are. Suddenly, however, the 
lights in the room where the body lay were blown 


_out, and the roof groaned and creaked as it had been 


the bulkheads of a ship in a tempestuous Sea. 

“We shall have to cut and run from this anchor- 
age presently, after all,” said I; the house will never 
hold,on till morning.” 

The words were scareely out.0f my mouth, when, 
as if a thunderbolt had struck it, one of thé windows 
in the hall was driven in with a roar, as if the Falls 
of Niagara had been pouring overhead, and the tem- 
pest having thas forced an entrance, the roof of that 
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part of the house where we sat was blown up, as if 
by gunpowder—ay, in the twinkling of an eye; and 
there we were with the bare walls, and the angry 
heaven overhead, and the rain descending in buckets 
full. Fortunately, two large joists or couples, being 
deeply embedded in the substance of the wails, re- 
mained, when the rafters and ridge-pole were loro 
away, or we must have been crushed in the ruins. 

There was again a death-like lull, the wind fell to 
a small melancholy sough amongst the tree-tops, 
but as before, where we sat, there was not a breath 
stirring. So complete was the calm now, that after 
a light had been struck, and placed on the floor in 
the middle of the room, showing the surrounding 
group of shivering half-naked Savages, with fearful 
distinctness, the flame shot up straight as an arrow, 
clear and bright, although we heard the distinct roar 
of the storm as it rushed over the mountain above us. 

‘This unexpected stillness frightened the women 
more than the fierceness of the gale at the loudest 
had done. 

‘‘We must go forth,” said Senora Campana; ‘‘the 
elements are only gathering themselves for a more 
dreadful hurricane than that we have already expe- 
rienced. We must go forth to the litte chapel in 
the wood, or the next burst may, and will, bury us 
under the walls; and she moved towards Maria’s 
room; where, by this time, lights had again been 
placed.—*We must move the body?” we could hear 
her say; ‘‘we must all proceed tote chapel; in a 
few minutes the storm will be raging aguin as 
loud us ever.” 

“And my wife is very right,” said Don Kicardo; 
650, Gaspar, call the other peopie; have some mats, 
and guatres, and mattresses carried down to the 
chapel, and we shall all remove, for with half of the 
roo} gone, itis but tempting the Alimighty to re- 
main here longer.” 

The word was passed, and we were soon under 
weigh, four negroes leading the van, carrying the 
uncotlined body of the poor girl on a.sofa; while two 
servauts, with large splinters of a sort of resinous 
wood for flambeaux, walked by the side of it. Next 
followed the women of the family, covered up with 
all the cloaks and spare garments that could be col- 
lected; then Don Picador Cangrejo with Ricardo 
Campana, the skipper, Aaron Bang, and myself; the 
procession being closed by the household negroes, 
with more lights, which all burned steadily and, 
clear. 

We descended through a magnificient natural 
avenue of lofty trees (whose brown moss-grown 
trunks and fantastic boughs were strongly lit up by 
the blaze of the resinous torches; and the tresh white 
splinter-marks where the branches had been torn olf 
by the storm, glanced bright and clear, and the rain- 
dvops on the dark leaves like diamonds) towards the 
river, along whose brink the brimful red-foaming 
waters rushed past us, close by the edge of the path. 
Alter walking about four hundred yards, we came to 
a small but massive chapel, fronting the river, the 
back part resting against a rocky bank, with two su- 
perb cypress-trees growing, one on each side of the 
door; we entered, Padre Carera leading the way. 
‘The whole area of the interior of the building did 
not exceed a parallelogram of twenty feet by twelve. 
At the eastern end, fronting the door, there was a 
small altar-piece of hard wood, richly oruamented 
with silver, and there was one or two bare wooden 
benches standing on the tiled floor; but the chief se- 
curity we had that the building would withstand the 
storm, consisted in its having no window or aperture 
whatsoever, excepting two small forts, one on each 
side of the alter-piece, and the door, which was a 
massive frame of hard-wood planking. ‘The body 
was deposited at the foot of the altar, and the ladies 
having been wrapped up in cloaks and blankets, 
were sately lodged in quatres, while we, the gen- 
tlemen of the comfortless party, seated ourselves, 
disconsolately enough, on the wooden benches. 

The door was made fast, ‘after the servants had 
kindled a blazing wood fire on the floor, and although 
the flickering light cast by the wax tapers in the six 
large silver candlestioks which were planted beside 
the bier, as it blended with the red glare of the fire, 
and fell strong on the pale uncovered features of the 
corpse, and on the anxious faces of the women, was 
often startling enough, yet being conscious of a cer- 
tain degree of security, from the thickness of the 
walls, we made up our minds, as well as we could, to 
spend the night where we were. 

“I say, Tom Cringle,” said Aaron Bang, ‘all the 
females are snug there, you see; we have a blazing 
fire on the hearth, and here is some comfort for we 
men Slaves; whereupon he produced two bottles of 
brandy. Don Ricardo Campana, with whom Bang 
seemed now to be absolutely in league, or in vulgar 
»hrase, as thick as pickpockets, had brought a gob- 

et of water, anda small silver drinking cup with 
him, so we passed the creature roun, and tried al! 
we could to while away the tedious night. ‘There 
had been a calm for a full hour at this time, and the 
Captain stepped out to reconnoitre,and on his return 
he had reported that the swollen stream had much 
subsided. 

‘“‘Well, we shall get away, I hope, to-morrow 
morning, after all,” whispered Bang. ' 

He had scarcely spoken when it began to pelt and 
rain again, as if a water-spout had burst overhead, 
but there was no wind. : 

“Come, come, that is the clearing up of it,” said 
Cioche. ‘ 

At this precise moment the priest was sitting with 
folded arms, beyond the body, ona stool or tressle, 


_ in the little alcove or recess where itlay. Rightover- | haying left 


head was one of the small round apertures in the ga- 
ble end of the chapel, which openingon the bank, 
appeared to the eye a round black spot inthe white 
washed wall. The bright wax-lights shed a strong 
lustre on the worthy clerico’s figure, face and fine bald 
head, which shone like silver, while the deeper tint 
of the embers on the floor was reflected in ruby 
tints from the large silver crucifix that hung at his 
waist. ‘The rushing of the swollen river, prevented 
me hearing distine'ly, but it occurred ty me, once or 
twice, that a strange gurgling sound proceeded from 
the aforesaid round aperture. ‘The Padre seemed 
to hear it also, for now and then he looked up, and 
once he rose, but apparently unable to distinguish 
any thing, he sat down again. However, my atten- 
tion had been excited, and half asleep as L was, i 
kept glimmering in the direction of the Clerico. 

The Captain’s deep snore had gradually lengthen- 
ed out, so as to vouch for Ais forgetfulness, and 
Bang and Don Ricardo, and the Dr. Payo Real, and 
the ladies, had all subsided into the most pertect 
quietude, when I noticed, and 1 quaked and trembled 
like an aspen leaf when I did so, a long black paw, 
thrust through, and down from the dark aperture 
immediately over Padre Carera’s head, uatil it reach- 
ed it, when, whatever it was, it appeared to scratch 
him sharply, and then giving him a shzrp cuff, van- 
ished. ‘he priest started, put up his hand, rubbed 
his head, and seeing nothing, again leant back, and 
was about departing to the land of nod, like the oth- 
ers, once more. But in a few minutes the same black 
paw was again protruded, and this tine a peering 
black snout was thrust through the hole after it, 
with two glancing eyes, and the paw, alter swinging 
about like a pendulum for a few seeonls, was sud- 
denly thrust mtothe Padre’s open mouth, as he lay 
back asleep; and then giving bim ajother smart 
crack, vanished as before. 

**Hobble, gobble,” gurgled the Priest nearly chok- 
ed. 


*‘Ave Maria purissima,” ejaculated Carera, ‘‘que 
Bocado—what a mouthful!—What caa that be?” 

“This was more than I knew, I must confess, and 
altogether | was consumedly puzzled, but, from a 
disiuclination to alarm the women, I held my tongue. 
The Priest this time moved away to the other side 
from beneath the hole, but still within two feet of it 
—in fact, he could not get in this direction farther 
from the altar-piece—and being half asleep, he lay 
back once more against the wall to take his seat, 
taking the precaution, however, to clip on his long 
shovel hat, shaped like a small cance, cross-wise, 
with the peaks standing out from each side of his 
head, in place of being worn fore and aft, as usual. 
Well, thougit I, a strange party certainly; but drow- 
siness was fast setting down on me also, when the 
same black paw was again thrust through the hole,and 
I distinctly heard a nuzzling, whining, short bark. 
I rubbed my eyes and sat up, but before 1 was quite 
awake the head of a large Newfoundland dog was 
shoved into the chapel through the round aper- 
ture, and making a long stretch, the black «paws 
thrust down and resting on the wall, supporting the 
creature, the animal snatched the Padre’s hat off his 
head, and giving it an angry worry, as much as to 
say, Confound it—l had noped to have bad the head 
in it—it dropped it on the floor, and with a loud yell 
Sneezer, my own old dear Sneezer, leaped into the 
midst of us, floundering amongst the sleeping women, 
and kicking the firebrands about, making them hiss 
again withthe water he shook from his shaggy coat, 
and frightening all hands like the very devil. 


“‘Sneezer, you villain, how came you here?” I ex- 
claimed in great amazement—‘*How came you iere 
sir??? The dog kuew me, I was persuaded, for 
when benches were reared against him, after the 
women had huddled into a corner and every thing 
was in sad confusion, he ran to me, and leaped on 
my neck, gasping and ye/ping, but fiading L was an- 
gry, and in no mood tor toying, he planted himself 
onend sosuddeuly, in the middle of the floor ciose 
by the fire, that ail our hands were stayed, and no 
one could find it in his heart to strike the poor dumb 
beast, he satso quiet and motionless. ‘‘Sneezer, my 
boy, what hav you to say—where have you come 
from?” He looked towards the door, and then 
walked deliberately towards it, and then tried to 
open it with his paws, 


said the Captain, ‘that little seamp, who 
would insist on riding with meto St. Jago, to see, 
he said, if be might not be of use, in fetching the 
surgeon from the ship, in case I could not find Dr. 
Bergara, has returned, although [ desired him to 
stay on board. ‘The puppy has returned in his cursed 
troublesome zeal, for no otherwise could your dog 
be here. Certainly, however, he did not know that 
1 had fallen in with Dr. Parvo Real,” and the kind 
hearted fellow’s heart melted as he continued—‘‘Re- 
turned—why, he may be drowned—Cringle, take 
care little Reefpoint be not drowned.” 

Sneezer lowered his black snout, and for a mo- 
ment poked it into the white ashes of the fire, and 
then raising it and stretching his neck upwards to its 
full length, he gave a short bark, and then a long 
loud howL 

‘My life upon it, the poor boy is gone,” suid I. 

“But what can we do?” said Don, Ricardo; is 
as dark as pitch.” 

And we again set ourselves to have a small rally 
at the brandy and water, as aresolver of our doubts, 
whether we should sit still till daybreak, or sally 
forth now and run the chance of being drowned, with 
but small + wt of doing any good; and the old priest 

other end ofthe chape], where the 


*® 


ladies were once more reposing, row came in for his 
share. 

‘Lhe noise of the rain increased, and there was 
still a lithe puff of wind now then, so that the 
**Padre,” taking an ‘‘alformbra,”’ or small mat, used 
tokneel on, and plaeing it on the step where the 
folding-doors opened inwards, took a cloak on his 
shoulders, and sat himself down with his back against 
the leaves, to keep hem closed, as the lock or bolt 
was broken, and was in the act of swigging off his 
cupful of comfort, when a strong gust drove the door 
open, as if the devil himself had kicked it, capsized 
the **Padre,”? blew out the lights once more, and 
scattered the brands of the fire all about us. N—— 
aud I started up, the women shrieked, but before we 
could get the door to again, in rode little Reefpoint 
on amule, with Doctor Plaget of the Firebrand be- 
hind him, bound, or dashed, as we eall it, to him by 
asirong thong. ‘The black servants and the females 
took them for inearnate fiends, I faney, for the yells 
and shrieks that were set up were tremendous, 

**Yo ho!” sung out little Reety; “dout be frighten- 
ed, ladies—Lord love ye; | am halt drowned and the 
Doctor here is altogether so—quite entirely drowned, 
1 assure you.—-I say, Medico, an’t it true?” And 


the exhausted Doctor a most comical look. 

quite,” quoth the Doctor, deuced near 
it. Lsay, Captain, would you have known us? why, 
we are dyed chocolate colour, you see, in"that river, 
flowing not with milk and honey, but with something 
miraculeusly like pease soup—water | cannot eall it.” 

‘But Heaven help us, why did you try the ford, 
man?” said Bang. 

“You may say that, sir,” responded wee Reefy; 
*‘but our mule was knocked up, and it was so dark 
and tempestuous, that we should have perished by 
the road if we had tried back for St. Jago; so seeing 
a light here, the only indication of a living thing, and 
the stream looking narrow and comparatively quiet 
—contound it, it was all the deeper though—we 
shoved across.” 

‘*But, bless me, if you had been thrown in the 
stream, lashed together as you are, you -wouldhave 
been drowned to a certainty,” said the Captain. 

“Oh,” said little Reefy, ‘‘the Doctor was nt on 
the mule in crossing—no, no, Captain, | knew letter 
—I had him in tow, sir; but alter we crossd he 
was so faint and chill, that I had to lash myelif to 
him to keep him from sliding over the animal’s soun- 
ter, and walk he could not.” 

“But, Master Reefpoint, why came you baci? did 
I not desire you to’remain in the Firebrand, sr?” 

The midshipman looked nonplussed. ‘Why, 
Captain, I forgot to take my clothes with me, and—- 
and—in truth, sir, [thought our surgeon woald be 
of more use than any outlandish Gallipot, thi you 
could carry back.” 

The good intentions of the lad saved him farther 
reproof, although [ could not help smiling at his 
coming back for his clothes, when his whole ward- 
robe on starting was confined to the two false collars 
and a tooth-brush. 

‘*Bat where is the young lady?” said the Doctor. 

‘Beyond your help, my dear Doctor,” said the 
skipper; ‘she is dead—all that remains of her you 
see within that small railing there.” 

“ Ah, indeed!?? quoth the Medico, “ poor girl— 


said he, as he returned from the raiiing of the altar- 
piece, where he had been to look down upon the bo- 
dy; and. then, as if there never had been sucha being 
as poor Maria Olivera in existence, he continued, 


‘Pray, Mr. Bang, what may you have in that bot- 
tle?” 


‘‘Brandy, to be sure, Doctor,” said Bang. 

**\ thimbleful then if you please.” 

**By all means”—and the planting attorney hand- 
ed the black bottle to the surgeon, who applied it to 
his lips, without more circumlocution. 

‘Lord love ua!—poisoned—Oh! gemini!” 

*“Why, Doctor,” said N—-, “what has come 
over you?” 

“Poisoned, Captain—only taste.” 

The bottle contained soy. twas some time before 
we could get the poor man quieted; and when at 
length he was stretched along a bench, and the fire 
was stirred np, and new wood added to it, the fresh 
air of early morning began to be seented. At this 
time we missed Padre Carera, and, in truth, we 
all fell fast asleep; but in about an hour or so after- 
wards, Lawoke by some one stepping across me. 
The same cause had stirred N-——. It was Aaron 
Bang, who had been to look out at the door. 

**Isay, Cringle, look here—the Padre and the ser- 
vants are digging a grave close to the chapel—are 
they going to bury the poor girl so suddenly?” 

I stepped to the door, the wind had entirely fallen 
—but the rain fell fast—the small chapel door looked 
out on the still swollen, but subsiding river, and be- 
yond that on the mountain whieh rose abruptly from 
the opposite bauk. On the side of the hill was situ- 
ated a negro village of about thirty buts, where lights 
were already twinkling, as if the inmates were pre- 
paring to go forth to their work. Far above them, 
on the ridge, there was a clear cold streak towards 
the east, against which the outline of the mountain, 
and the large trees which grew on it, were sharply 
cut out; but overhead the firmament was as yet dark 
and threatening. The morning star had just risen, 
and was sparkling bright and clear ‘through the 
branches of a magnificent tree that shot out from the 
highest part of the hill; it seemed to have attracted 
the Captain’s attention as well as mine. 
| ‘Were l romantic now, Mr. Cringle, I could ex- 


the little Lrish rogue slewed his head round and gave | 


poor girl—deep decline—wasted, terribly wasted,”’. 


— 


patiate on that view. How cold, and clear, and 
chaste, every thing looks! The elements have sub- 
sided into a perfect calm, every thing is quiet and 
still, but there is no warmth, no comfort in the 
scene.” 

‘Mr. Cringle,” said the skipper, ‘do you mark 
that tree on the ridge of the mountain, that large 
tree ia such conspicuous relief against the eastera 
sky! 

tq do, captain. But—heaven help us!—what ne- 
cromancy is this? It seems to sink into the mouniain 
top—why, I only see the uppermost branches now. 
It has disappeared, and yet the outline of the hill is 
as distinct and well defined as ever; I can even see 
the cattle on the ridge although they are running 
about in a very incomprehensible way certainly.” 

‘Hush!’ said Don Ricardo, **hush!—the Padre is 
reading the funeral service in the chapel, preparatory 
to the vody being brought out.” 

And so he was. Brat alow grumbling noise, gra- 
dually increasing, was now distinctly audible. The 
monk hurried on with the prescribed form—he fin- 
ished it—and we were about lifting the body to ear- 
ry it forth—Bang and I being in the very act of stoop. 
ing down to lift the bier, when the Captain sung 
out sharp and quick,—“Here, ‘Tom!”—the urgency 
of the appeal abolishing the Mister—*‘Ilere, zounds, 
the whole hill side isin motion!” And as he spoke 
I beheld the negro village, that hung on the opposite 
bank, gradually fetch away, houses, trees, and all, 
with a loud, harsh, grating sound. 

**God defend us!” Linvoluntarily exelaimed. 

** Stand elear,” shouted the skipper; ‘* the whole 
hillside opposite is under weigh, and we shall be 
bothered here presently.” 

He was right—the entire face of the hill over 
against us was by this time in motion, sliding over 
the substratum of rock like a first rate gliding along 
the well-greased ways at launching—an earthy ava- 
lanche. Presently the rough, rattling, and crashing 
sound, from the disrupture of the soil, and the break- 
ing of the branches, and tearing up by the roots of 
the largest trees, gave warning of some tremendous 
incident. The lights in the huts still burned, but 
houses and all continued to slide down the declivity; 
and anon a loud startled exclamation was heard here 
and there, and then a pause, but the low mysterious 
hurtling sound never ceased, 

At length a loud and contiauous yell echoed along 
the hill-side. ‘The noise inecreased—the rushing 
sound came stronger and stronger—the river rose 
higher, and roared louder; it overleaped the lintel of 
the door—the fire on the floor hissed for a moment, 
and then expired in smouidering wreaths of white 
smoke—the discoloured torrent gurgled into the 
chapel, and reached the altar piece; and while the 
cries from the hill-side were highest, and bitterest, 
and most despairing, it suddenly filled the chapel to 
the top of the lower door-post; and although the 
large tapers which had been lit near the altar-piece 
wete as yet unextinguished, like meteors sparkling 
on atroubled sea, all was misery and consternation, 
“Have patience, and be composed, now,” shouted 
Don Ricardo. ‘If it inereases, we cah escape 
through the apertures here, behind the altar-piece, 
and from thence to the high ground beyond. The 
heavy rain has loosed the soil on the opposite bank, 


‘and it has slid into the river-course, negro houses 


andall. But be composed, my dears—nothing super- 
natural in all this; and rest assured, although the river 
has unquestionably been forced from its channel, 
that there is no danger, if you will only maintain 
your sellf-possession.”? And there we were—an in- 
habitant of a cold climate eannot go along with me 
in the description. We were all alarmed, but we 
were not c/illed—cold is a great daunter of bravery. 
At New Orleans, the black regiments, in the heat of 
the forenoon, were really the most efficient corps of 
the army; but in the morning, when the hoar frost 
was on the long wire grass, they were but as broken 
reeds **Himtoo cold for brave to-day,” said the 
serjeant of the Grenadier Company of the West In- 
dia regiment, which was brigaded in the ill-omened 
advance, when we attacked New Orleans; but here, 
having heat, and seeing none of the women egregi- 
ously alarmed, we all took heart of grace, and really 
there was no quailing amongst us, 

At this moment the water rose so high, that the 
bier on which the corpse of poor Maria Olivera lay 
stark and stiff, was floated off the tressels, and turn-. 
ing on its edge, after glancing for a moment in the 
light cast by the wax tapers, it sank into the thick 
brown water, and was no more seen. 


The old priest murmured a prayer, but the effect 
on us was electric. ‘‘Saufe qui peut” was now the 
cry; and Sneezer, quite in his element, began to 
cruise all about, threatening the tapers with instant 
extinction. ‘*Ladies, get through the holes,” shout- 
ed Don Ricardo. “Captain, get you out first.” 

Senora Campana having been extricated, the young 
ladies we ejccted much more easily. The priest was 
next passed, and so we went on, until in rotation we 
had all made our exit, and were perched shiveri 
on the high bank. God defend us! we had not been 
a minute there, when the rushing of the stream in- 


creased-—the rain once more fell in torrents—seve- 


ral large-trees came down with a fearfal impetus, in 
the roaring torrent, and struck the corner of the 
chapel. It shook—we could see the small cross on. 
the eastern gable tremble. Another stump surged 
against it—it gave way—and in a minute afterwards, 
there was not a vestige remaining of the whole fa-. 
bric. 


“What a funeral for thee, Maria!” said Don Ri- 


cardo. 
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vt a vestige of the body was sore free. 
There was couleur now for it. e all stopped, | 


and turned, and looked—there was not a stone of the | 
building to be seen—all was red precipitous bank, or | 
dark flowing river—so we turned our steps towards | 
the house. The sun by this time had risen. We | 
found the northern range of rooms were entire, and | 
we now made the most of it: and, by dint of the 
Captain’s and my nautical skill, we had, before din- 
ner-time, rigged a eanvass-jury-roof over the south 
ern part of the fabric, and were once more sat dow 
in comparative comfort at our meal, But it was a 
melancholy work enough. However, at last we re- 
tired to our beds; and next morning, when I awoke, 
there was the small stream once more trickling over 
the face of the rock, with the light spray waiting 
into my bed-room, as quietly as if no storm had 
aken place. 
or aes kept at Don Picador’s for three days, 
as, from the shooting of the soil from the opposite 
hill, the river had been dammed up, and its channel 
altered, so that there was no venturing across. l hree 
negroes were unfortunately drowned, when the bank 
shot. But the wonder passed away; and by 9 o’elock 
on the third day, when we mounted our mules to pro- 
ceed, there was little apparently on the fair face of 
nature to mark that such fearful scenes had been.— 
However, when we did get under weigh, we found 
that the hurricane had not passed over us without 
leaving fearful evidences of its violence. , 
We had breakfasted—the women had wept—and 
the ‘bestias” were at the door. We embraced the 
ladies. “My son,” said Senora Cangrejo, ‘‘we shall 
mostlikely never meetagain. You have your coun- 
try to go to—you have a mother, Oh, may she never 
suffer the pangs which have wrung my heart! But I 
know—I know that she never will.” bowed. 
may never—indeed, in all likelihood we shall never 
meet again!” continued she, in a rich, deep-toned, 
mellow voice; ‘but if your way of life should ever 
lead you to Cordova, you will be sure of having 
many visitors, if you will but give out that you have 
shewn kindness to Maria Olivera, or to any one con- 
nected wiih her.”? She wept—and bent over me, 


pressing both her hands on the crown of my head. 


“(May that great God, who careth not for rank or 
station, for nation or for country, bless you my son 
—bless youl”? 

All this was sorry work. She kissed me on the 
forehead, and turned away. Her daughter was stand- 
ing close to her, “like Niobe, all tears.” ‘*Farewell, 
Mr. Cringle—may you be happy!” I kissed her 
hand—she turned tothe Captain. He looked inex- 
pressible things, and taking her hand, held it to his 
breast; and then, making a slight genuflexion, press- 
ed it to his lips. He appeared to he amazingly 
energetic, and she seemed to struggle to be released. 
We shook hands with old Don Picador, mounted 
our mules, aud bid a last adieu to the Valley of the 
Hurvicane. 

We ambled along for some time in silence, At 
length the skipperdropped astern, until he gotafong- 
side cf me. ‘Ll say, Lom”—I was well aware that 
he never called me Jom unless his heart was full, 
honest man—‘*T'om, what think you of Francesca 
Cangrejo?” 

ho! thought ‘Why, I don’t know, Captain 
—l have seen her to disadvantage—so much misery 
‘ fine woman though—rather large to my taste— 

u”’ 

**Confound your duts,” quoth the Captain. ‘But 
never mind—push on, push on”—(I may tell the 
gentle reader in his ear, that the worthy fellow at 
the moment when I send this chapter to the press, 
has his flag, and that Francesea Cangrejo is no lessa 
personage than his wife. ) 

As we proceeded ap the valley, the destruction 
caused by the storm became more and more appar- 
ent. Tree swere strewn about in all directions, 
having been torn up by the roots—road there was 
literally none; and by the time we reached the coffee 
estate, after a ride, or scramble, more properly 
speaking, of three hours, we were all pretty much 
tired. lo some places the road at the best was but 
arocky shelf of limestone not exceeding 12 inches in 
width, where, if you had slipped, down you would 
have gone a thousand feet. At this time it was 
white and clean as if ithad been newly chiselled, all 
the soil and sand having been washed away by the re- 
cent heavy rains. 

The situation was beautiful; the house stood on a 
plattorm scraped out of the hillside, with a beautiful 
view of the whole country down to St. Jago. The 
accomodation was good; more comforts, more Eng- 
lish comforts, in the mansion, than I had yet seen in 
Cuba; and as it was built of solid slabs of limestone, 
and roofed with strong hardwood timbers and rafters 
and tiled, it had sustained comparatively little injury, 
as it had the advantage of being atthe same time 
sheltered by the overhanging cliff. It stood in the 
middle of a large platform of hard sun-dried clay, 
plastered over, and as whiteas chalk, which extend- 
ed about forty feet from the eaves of the house, in 
every direction,on which the coffee was cured. This 
platform was surrounded on all sides by the greenest 
grass L had ever seen, and overshadowed, not he 
house alone, but the whole level space by one vast 
wild fig-tree. 

Atter we had fairly shaken into our places, there 
was every promise of a very pleasant visit. Our 
host had a tolerable cellar, and although there was 
not much of style in his establishment, still there was 
# fair allowance of comfort, every thing considered. 
— a, after we arrived was most beautiful.— 

Ouse, situated on its white plateau of dardi- 


\ 


cues, as the coffee platforms are called, where large 
iles of the berries in their red cherry like husks 
ad been blackening in the sun the whole forenoon, 
and on which a gang of negroes was now employed 
covering them up with tarpawlings for the night, 
stood in the centre of an amphitheatre of mountains, 
the front box as it were, the stage part opening ou a 
bird’s eye view of the distant town and harbour with 
the everlasting ocean beyond it, the current and flaws 
of wind makjng its surface look like ice, as we were 
too distant to discern the heaving of the swell, or 
motion of the billows. The fast falling shades of 
evening were aided by the sombrous shadow of the 
immense tree over head, and all down in the deep 
valley was now dark and undistinguishable; and the 
blue vapours were gradually floating up towards us. 
1 o the left hand, on the shoulder of the Horseshoe 
Hill the sunbeams still lingered, and the gigantic 
shadows of the trees on the right hand prong were 
strongly cast across the valley on a red precipitous 
band near the top of it. The sun was descending 
beyond the wood, flashing through the branches, as 
if they had been on fire. He disappeared. It was 
a most lovely still evening—the air—but hear the 
skipper. 
**It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word; 
And gentle winds and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 
And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf is browner hue, 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
When twilight melts beneath the moon away.’ 
_ Don Ricardo had been altogether Spanish in San- 
tiago because he lived there amongst Spaniards, and 
every thing was Spanish abaut him; so with the tact 
of his countrymen he had gradually been merg- 
ing into the society in which he muved, and at Jength 
haviog married a very high caste Spanish lady, he 
became regularly amalgamated with the community. 
But here in his mountain retreat, sole master, his 
slaves in attendance on him, he was once more an 
Englishman, in externals, as he always was at heart, 
and Richie Cloche from the Lang Toon of Kirkaldy, 
shoneforth in all his glory as the kind hearted land- 
lord. His head household servant was an English, 
orrather a Jamaica negro; his equipment, so far as 
the dinner se¢ out was concerned, was pure English; 
sie eel not even speak any thing but English him- 
self. 

Senora Campana addressed her husband—***My 
dear, you are now in your English mood, so [suppose 
we must go.” We had dined at six, and it might 
now be about eight. Don Ricardo, with all the com- 
placency in the world, bowed, as much as to say, 
you are right, my dear, you may go, when his young- 
est niece addressed him. % 

‘* Tio—my uncle,” said she, in a low silver toned 
voice, *‘Juana and I have brought our guitars” 

** Not another word to be said,” quoth M : 
**the guitars by all means.” 

The girls inan instant, without any preparatory 
blushing, or other botheration, rose, slipped their 
heads and right arms through the black ribbons that 
supported their instruments, and stepped into the 
middle of the room, 

**¢ The Moorish Maid of Granada,” ’ said Senora 
Campana. They nodded. 

** You shall take Fernando the sailor’s part,” said 
Senora Candalaria, the youngest sister, to Juana, 
‘* for your voice is deeper than mine, and I shall be 
Anna.” 

** Acreed,” said Juana, with a lovely smile, and 
an arch twinkle of her eye towards me, and then 
launched forth in full tide, accompanying her sweet 
and mellow voice on that too much negleeted instru- 
ment, the guitar. It was a wild, irregular sort of 
ditty, with one or two startling arabesque bursts in 
it. As near as may be, the following conveys the 
meaning, but not the poetry. 


THE MOORISH MAID OF GRANADA, 
FERNANDO. 

‘¢ The setting moon hangs over the hill; 
On the dark pare breast of the mountain lake, 
Stil trembles her greenish silver wake, 

And the blue mist floats over the rill. 

And the cold streaks of dawning appear, 

Giving token that sunrise is near; 

And the fast clearing east is flushing, 

And the watery clouds are blushing; 

And the day-star is sparkling on high, 

Like the fre of my Anna’s dark eye; 

The ruby-red clouds in the east 

Float like islands upon the sea, 

When the winds are asleep on its breast; 

Ah, would that such calm were for me! 

And see the first streamer-like ray, 

From the unrisen god of day, 

Is piercing the ruby-re:! clouds, 

Shooting up like golden shrouds: 

And like silver gauze falls the shower, 

Leaving diamoads on bank, bush and bower, 

Amidst many unopened flower. 

Why walks the dark maid of Granada?” 

ANNA, 

*¢ At evening when labour is done, 

And cooled in the sea is the sun; 


And the dew sparkles clear on the rose, 
And the flowers are beginning to close, 


Which at nightfall again in the calm 

Their incense to God breathe in balm; 
And the bat flickers up in the sky, 

And the beetle hums moaningly by; 

And to rest in the brake speeds the deer, 
While the nightingale sings loud.and clear, 


_ * Scorehed by the heat of sun’s fierce light, 
The sweetest fowers are bending most 
Upon their slender stems; ’ 
Move faiat are they than if tempest tost, 
Till they drink of the sparkling gems 
That fall from the eye of night. 


Hark!:from lattices guitars are tinkling, 
And though in heaven the stars are twinkling, 
No tell-tale moon looks over the mountain, 
To peer at her pale cold face in the fountain; 
And serenader’s mellow voice, 
Wailing of war, or warbling of love, 
Of love, while the melting maid of his choice 
Leans ont from her bower ahove. 


** All is soft and yielding towards night, 
When blending darkness shrouds all from the 
sight; 
But chaste, chaste, is the cold pure light, 
Satig the Moorish maid of Granada,” 


We returned next day to Santiago, and had then 
to undergo the bitterness of parting. With me it was 
a slight affair, but the skipper!—However, [will not 
dwell upon it. Wereached the town towards even- 
ing. The women were ready to weep, I saw.— 
However, we all turned in, and next morning at 
breakfast we were moved, I willadmit—some more, 
some less. Little Reefy, poor fellow, was erying 
like a child; indeed he was lite more, being barely 
fifteen. 

“Oh! Mr. Cringle, I wish IT had never seen Miss 
Candalaria de los Dolores; indeed I do.” 

This was Don Ricardo’s youngest niece. 

‘Ah, Reefy, Reety,” said [, must make haste 
and be made post, and then” 

‘What does he eall her?” said Aaron. 

T'omassa Candalaria de los Delores Gon- 
zales y Vallejo,” blubbered out Littl Reefy. 

**What a complicated piece of machinery she must 
be!” gravely rejoined Bang. 

The meal was protracted to a very unusual length, 
but time and tide wait for no man. We arose. Aaron 
Bang advanced to make his bow to our kind hostess; 
he held out his hand, but she, to Aaron’s great sur- 
prise apparently, pushed it on one side, and regu- 
larly closing with our friend, hugged him in right 
earnest: However, none of us could laugh now; we 
parted, jumped into our boat, and proceeded straight 
to the anchorage, where three British merchantmen 
were by this time riding all ready for sea. We got 
on board, “Mr. Yerk,’” said the Captain, ‘‘fire a 
gun, and hoist blue Peter at the fore. Loose the 
topsail.??, The masters came on board for their in- 
structions; we passed but a melancholy evening of 
it, and next morning I took my last look of Santiago 
de Cuba. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 
WILLIAM DUNLAP. 

The subject of the foliowing sketch has been be- 
fore the public as an author and an artist for nearly 
half a century; yet he appears to be more of an ob- 
ject of curiosity and interest at this moment than at 
any preceding period. We have, therefore, sought 
in the book he has reeently published, and from 
other sources, for sueh notices of his pernonal his- 
tory as may interest our readcrs. 

- William Dunlap was born at Perth-Amboy, in 
New Jersey, on the 16th of February, 1766. His 
father, Samuel Dunlap, was a native of Londonder- 
ry, and came to America with the conquerors of 
Canada, a young ensign, «whose commission in the 
47th regiment had been presented to him by Major 
Bredin, his mother’s brother. The father of the 
young officer, a merchant, died. leaving three daugh- 
ters and thisonly son. After the important batile of 
the Plains of Abraham, in which the young lrish- 
man carried the colors, and mingled his blood with 
that of his commander, he received from General 
Amherst, who succeeded in command, a lieutenant’s 
commission, and served through what is called the 
French war—a war which gave this immense coun- 
try, from the Auanticto the Pacific, and from Mexico 
to the North pole, to those who speak the English 
language,and inherit the spirit of Hampden and Pym. 
Afier seeing the standard of Britain triumphant, the 
lieutenant sold his commission, and married at the 
town which we have designated as the birthplace of 
his son. 

The regiment to which he had belonged, univer- 
sally denominated Wolfe’s own, wasa second time 
quartered at Perth-Amboy, and the first impressions 
of the subject of our sketch were, in part, received 
from the gay equipments and martial array of his 
father’s former companions, among whom he was a 
very great favourite. In the eventful year of 1775, 
this fine corps was removed and ordered to Boston. 

William was an only child. He has recorded that 
his love of books and pictures was awakened and 
cherished by the eares of an old gentleman of the 
name of Bartow. He says, 

‘“‘Familiarity with military pomp and revelry, 
guns, drums, and all the allurements which such an 
artificial state presents, formed another part of my 
education, 

‘*Schools were as widely different then from what 
they now are, asevery thing else has become, But read- 
ing was soon my delight, for my school was at Mr. 


— 
Bartow’s. 1 read every thing, skipping what I could 
not understand. The Fool of Quality made more’ 
impression onme than any other book, and the au- 
thor’s lesson respecting the good and evil propensi- 
ties of our nature, the good and the naughty boy 
united in the same person, is often present in m 
mind to this day. In the year 1775 my father too 
me ona visit to New York, and my recollections are 
vivid of what the city then was. I remember the 
preparations that were then making for the struggle 
which was to ensue.” 

It appears that Mr. Samuel Donlap retired from 
Perth-Amboy with hisfamily on the approach of the 
British, and remained on the banks of the Raritan, 
not far from Brunswick, until New-Jersey was over- 
run by the hostile army. ‘The family then returned 
to their home, and in the spring of 1777, removed to 
‘New-York. In a garrison-town, almost without’ 
places of instruction of any kind, William received 
the rudiments of education ina school taught by 
Thomas Steele, a worthy man, who had been a sol- 
dier of artillery, aod was then a quaker. From the 
care of this teacher he was transferred to his father’s 
store, and assisted him in his mercantile business. 
He had leisure and abundant inclination for books, 
and made himself acquainted with all that fell in his 
way. ‘There were then no public libraries, and the re- 
source of a reader was principally in borrowing. A 
taste for drawing had been caitivated by the boy, and 
encouraged by his father; and as he approached the 
years of maturity, application’to copy such prints as 
West’s ‘*death of Wolfe,” and Copley’s ** Youth 
rescued from a shark,” with attempts (that were 
thouglit wonderful by the uninstrueted who surround- 
ed him) in portrait painting with crayons, attracted 
the attention of the public, of the garrison, and of the 
commanders of the English forces, and fixed the 
wishes of the youth on painting as a profession. 

‘Thus immured in a town occupied by a millitary 
force, from the age of ten to seventeen, the subject 
of eur memoir remained among the enemies of his 
country, until, on the cessation of hostilities in 1783, 
he was permitted to return to his native place. 

It will be recollected, that in consequence of a 
mutiny among a part of the ill-paid troops of our 
revolutionary army, congress removed from Phila- 
delphia and held their session in Princeton. Here, 
while ona visit, he first saw Washington, We copy 
his own account of that circumstance. 

**I was now to see this great man. Congress were 
in session at Princeton. ‘he commander in chief 
had his iead-quarters at the house of Mr. Berrien, 
at Rocky Hill, within two miles. In a solitary walk 
on the road, between Princeton and Trenton, while 
ascending a hill, suddealy appeared from the op- 
posite side a party of military horsemen. ‘They gain- 
ed the height, and their figures were relieved darkly 
by a light and brilliant sky. They were all dressed 
inthe well-known old staff uniform of the United 
States, blue and buff, with the black and white cock- 
ade, marking the union with France, in their cocked 
hats, which were worn, as generally at that time in 
the American army, with the greatest breadth (to use 
a sea phrase, ) fore and aft, so as to screen the eyes; 
they were gallantly equipped and mounted; each had 
the glittering gold epaulet on either shoulder, and at 
first view all equal, and allabove the ordinary height. 
But the eentre figure was tallest of the group, and I 
knew that Isaw in him the man on whom. every 
thought centred. The eyes of the company were 
turned upon meas they approached, The salutation 
of taking off my cocked hat was performed witha 
feeling which probably my face expressed, Instant- 
ly the salute was returned in the same manner by 
the chief, and every hat of the company was lower- 
ed with its waving plume to me. ‘They passed, and 
I gazed afier them. It was aprecious moment. 
had seen Washington.” 

He was shortly after introduced at head-quarters, 
and, for many days, was a guest at the table of the 
father of his country! ‘The General saw the portraits 
executed by the young artist, and consented to sit to 
him, as did also his lady. The portraits taken on 
the occasion, which are valuable as curidsities at 
least, are now in New Jersey. 

Returning home, the young painter witnessed the 
triumphant entry of Washington into what was then 
the city of New York, and soon had the pleasure of 
showing to him the efforts of his pencil at his father’s 
house. 


Early in May, 1784, he sailed for London with let- 
ters to our countryman West, and in June, took up 
his residence in the neighbourhood of that great man 
for the benefitof his instruction. Here he pursued 
his studies as a painter, and imbibed his love for the 
drama. He liad previously only seen plays perform- 
ed by the officers of the army in winter quarters, on 
which subject much amusing matter may be found in 
his book; he now saw the glory of the English thea- 
tre, the immediate successors of Garrick, Hender- 
son, Siddons, Farren, Jordan, Kemble, Pope, Hol- 
man, Bruntyn, Edwin, Quick, Bannister, Parsons, 
and the whole constellation of histronic artists, for 
whom Sheridan and Coleman and Cumberland were 
writing at the time. 


Out of the family of Mr. West, it appears that 
the young painter’s corapanions were principally Am- 
ericans, among whom were our distinguished fellow 
townsmen Doctors Post and Mitchell, With the lat- 
ter he madea pedestrian tour to Oxford and Blen- 
heim, which igrecorded in the book already mention- 
ed. Weextract one incident from the narrative: 

‘¢ As the sun was rising one morning and cheering 
our walk with his beams—for it did not rain all the 


time—as we ascended a hill, and looked forward to 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


desery the welcome Red Lion or Black Bull of some 
breakfasting place, we saw a fellow footpad come 
from a Turnip field, and slowly make his way up 
the road before us. We were soon alongside, and 
as was ever our wont, accosted him. But first a de- 
scription of the new actor in the scene:—He wasa 
short, sturdy man, but bent by the weight of years; 
he wore what had been regimentals, but tattered and 
torn; and the defacings ot time and hard wear and 
tear had removed the facings whieh might denote 
the corps he belonged to. His military cap covered 
his thin gray hair, which was no longer plaistered 
with tallow and covered with flour, in emulation of 
his captain’s perfumes and powder. The worsted 
lace, which makes the poor soldier strut with the air 
of a commander—this mockery of pomp and pride 
—was gone from his threadbare and patched habili- 
ment. He bore on his back something between a 
pack and a knapsack; and with a jack knife he was 
paring a turnip, ‘ which ever and anon he gave his’ 
mouth, who, not therewith offended, received the 
present graciously. 

A cold breakfast, fellow-traveller.’ 

** “Yes your honor, but a keen appetite. Thisis 
my first mouthful since yesterday morning—a long 
fast for a long march.’ 

‘* ‘Such as is often a soldier’s lot.’ 

poor man’s lot.’ 

*¢¢A soldier is never poor: the paymaster is his 
banker, and he finds forage in the fields of tue enemy 
when the quartermaster is not at hand.’ 

‘*Bless you, young gentleman, you talk as if you 
had seen soldiers, if not service; ¢iat you are too 
young for: I have seen and done some; but I’m too 
old now—no longer a soldier—though I have borne 
he musket many a year.’ 

*¢* And does your king and country leave you now 
in this poor plight, and without wherewithal to buy 
a mouthful of bread?? 

** ‘No—God bless his majesty! he takes care of 
me, though I can no longer fight for him.’ 

«© «Care of you? It does not appear.’ 

‘* ‘Better care than [ have taken of myself—that’s 
the truth ofit. LIreceived my certificate from the 
war office, and money to bear me to quarters for 
life; but when I came to present my papers, behold 
I had lost them! I had spent my money; and now, 
without a sixpence, I am on my way tothe war 
office at Whitehall again, for a renewal of billeting 
orders.’ 

** We had seen instances enough of imposture to 
be wary, and though the old man spoke frankly, 

nd with a soldier’s honesty in appearance, we chose 
to question him further before relieving his wants, 
although fully disposed to share with him in the 
—_ we were approaching. The question was 
asked, 

Where have you served?’ ” 

In America.” We now thought if he played 
false we should soon detect him. 

what part?? 

***God bless you, every where! From the St. 
Lawrence to the Ohio; from north to south, and 


back again.’ 


*¢ ‘What regiment did you belong to?? 

***The forty-seventh—Wolfe’s own.’ I now 
thought the old man was coming near my home— 
he must be soon known for false ortrue. I eagerly 
asked, 

‘¢*Where did you serve with the forty-seventh?? 

***At Quebec,’ said the veteran, who now stop- 
ped, looked erect, and ‘every inch’ a soldier: ‘on 
the Plains of Abraliam, with Wolfe; in the woods 
of Pennsylvania, with Braddock; at Bunker’s Hill, 
with Howe; at Bennington and Saratoga, with Bur- 
goyne. At all these places I knew the regiment 
had fought, and at the last had been surrendered, 
with their comrades, to my undisciplined country- 
men. 

***And before you went to Boston, where did you 
quarter?? 

** ‘In New Jersey: [was stationed in the barracks 
“ Perth Amboy, Colonel Nesbitt commanded us 

en. 

***And your major—your captain—’ 

*¢*¢Major Smelt; [ was in Captain Craig’s com- 
pany of light infantry.? The old man ran over the 
names of the officers, who had taken me on their 
knees in my father’s house, without seeming to en- 
ter into my motive for the inquiry. ; 

***Do you remember an officer of the name of 
Dunlap?’ 

***Not then: in the French war he was my lieu- 
tenant; he was at Amboy, but not then in the army.’ 

‘esWhat would you say if I told you that 
Tam son?’ He now seemed to understand the mo- 
tives of my queries, and to be convinced that my as- 
sertion was a fact from the questions I had put; 
for he instantly clasped my hand, gazed in my face, 
and after ‘no,’ and ‘yes,’ seemed to be overcome by 
recollections, made more vivid by the train previous- 
ly excited: and he wiped his eyes with the back of 
his hand, while Ladded, 

«¢<Come—my father’s old comrade shall not want 
a breakfast.? And we proceeded together on four 
search for an inn. It was his turn now to inquire, and 
mine to answer. 

‘This has so much an air of romance that I coyld 
scarcely expect credit, if my companion, now no 
more, had not often related the occurrence to the 
many of his numerous friends who survive him. 
That in the land of my fathers, three thousand miles 
from that of my. birth, I ehould thus stumble upon 
one who had been familiar with the scenes of my 
infancy—had been my father’s companion in arms 


gaged, by recollections of the past. 


and in triumph, and shared the defeat of those I so 
well remembered in my childhood, when they had 
been opposed to the same provincials who assisted 
them in their Canadian wars and victories, was cer- 
tainly very singular; but it is an old remark, that 
the romance of real lite outstrips the invention of 
poets; and if this rough and war-wore veteran could 
have told alihe had witnessed, from Braddock’s de- 
feat to the surrender at Saratoga, the tale might have 
vied in incident, perhaps in interest, with the best 
which have been invented of battles lost and won. 

‘* It is needless to say that this encounter rendered 
the soldier’s journey to the war-office easy, We 
proeceded to Windsor.” 

In the autumn of 1787, the young painter returned 
in the same ship, and with the same captain that car- 
ried him out, Thomas Watson, of the Betsey. The 
profession of a portrait painter was pursued tor 
some time, but literature aud the drama seem to have 
superseded the love for the pencil and canvas, Simt- 
lar inclinations caused the association of several 
young men of that day, and we find the philolegical 
society was instituted, in which the names of Mit- 
chill, Webster, Hoffman, Livington, Wetmore, 
Johnston, Cutting, Morton, Woolsey, and others 
distinguished since, are assuciated with that of Dun- 
lap, and the society walking in the procession which 
celebrated the adoption of the federal constitution. 
Previous to that event, Mr. Dunlap had written his 
first comedy, and it had been received and approved 
by the managers. It was called the “ Modest Sol- 
dier, or Love in, New York.” ‘This play was laid 
aside to make way for a second comedy, performed 
on the seventh day of September, 1789. ‘his is the 
Father of an only Child. 

The philological society, notwithstanding it pos- 
sessed in one member the most celebrated philolo- 
gist of the age—Noah Webster—died a natural death 
and from its ashes sprung: a literary band, with the 
humbler title of the “‘iriendly club;”” which, with 
some of the first, enrolled the names of Edward 
Miiler, Samuel Miller, Elihu Hubbard Smith, and 
Charles Brockden Brown. 

Mr. Dunlap married about this period, and throw- 
ing by the peneil, entered into partnership with his 
father as an importer of China ware, glass, and 
looking glasses, but the opera of William Tell, and 
the tragedies of Lord Leicester, Fontainville Abbey 
aud the Feudal Baron, prove that his studies were 
not confined to the day book and leger. 

Alter the death of his father we tind his name in 
two mercantile houses, **Dunlap and Woolsey,” and 
** Dunlap, Woolsey and Smith.” In the meantime, 
as one of the friendly club, he was a writer in the 
magazine published by the Messrs. Swords, and in 
a Review. 

In the year 1796, Mr. Dunlap Secame a manager 
of the New York theatre, and from that time to 1806 
his history is identified with that of the drama.— 
During this period he produced, in rapid succession, 
Andre, a tragedy; Tell truth and shame the Devil, 
a farce; the Natural Daughter, a comedy; the Stran- 
ger, a comedy; Lovers Vows, a comedy; the Force 
of Calumny, a comedy; the Italian Father, a comedy ; 
False Shame, a comedy; the Wild Goose Chase, an 
opera; Abellino, a play; Where is he? a farce; the 
Voice of Nature, a play; the Glory of Columbia, a 
play; the Wife of two Husbands, a play; Bonaparte 
in England, a farce; the Proverb, a comedy; Lewis 
of Monte Blanco, a play; the Merry Gardener, an 
opera; the Robbery, a play; Peter the Great, a play; 
Indians in England, a play; the Soldier of ?76, an in- 
terlude; the Good Neighbour, an interlude; Nina, au 
opera; the Knight of the Guadalquiver, an opera; 
the Blind Boy, a play: Fraternal Discord, a comedy, 
with occasional pieces and addresses. These dra- 
matic works were the amusement of oar fathers, and 
some of them are still repeated with applause. 

During the time that Mr. Dunlap was lessee of 
the Park theatre, and strove to raise a national dra- 
ma, the city of New York was visited year after year 
by yellow fever; many circumstances combined with 
this scourge to render his efforts unavailing, and in 
1806 he was declared bankrupt, and delivered up his 


-| theatrical and inherited property in New York aud 


New Jersey to his creditors. . 

After this long application to the pen, and disuse 
of the pencil, painting afforded him a resouree for 
the support of lus family. He applied himself to 
miniature painting with success; but Mr. ‘Thomas A. 
Cooper having obtained a lease of the Park theatre, 
immediately sought his former manager, and offered 
him a liberal salary to take charge of the financial 
concerns of the house. This offer was accepted, and 
Mr. Danlap renewed his connexiow with the stage 
and with his friend, which continued until the year 
1811; Mr. Stephen Price had, in the mean time, be- 
come a partner with Mr, Cooper, and Mr. Duulap 
retiring, again betook himselt for support to his ear- 
lier profession. 

On the breaking out of our second war with Great 
Britain, our dramatist wrote and preseuted to Coop- 
er, the interlude of ‘* Yankee Chronology,” as an 
appeal to the patriotism of his countrymen,cheering 
them in the struggle in which they were then en- 
In 1812 Mr. 
Dunlap published six or seven numbers of a periodi- 
cal, called ** The Recorder;” the work was not sup- 
ported, partly, perhaps, owing to the state of war 
which agitated the country. He soon after the death 
of George Frederick Cooke, published memoirs of 
that celebrated actor, which were well received, and 
of which two editions were published in England. 

The biography of Charles Brockden Brown fol- 
lowed soon alter. 


~~ 


In 1813 Mr. Dunlap was called into the service of 
the United States as an assistant paymaster-general 
of the militia of the state of New York, and assigned 
to the third military district. - In this capacity he 
served until the autumn of 1816, occasionally travel- 
ling trom the extreme east of Long Island to Lake 

rie, 

Resuming the practice of painting, he produced, 
besides many portraits, the large and complicated 
pictures of the ** Christ Rejected,” the ** Bearing of 
the Cross,” ** Calvary,” and “ Death on the Pale 
Horse.” His last work of the historical class is the 
** Attack on the Louvre.” 

As an artist, Mr. Dunlap was one of the founders 
of the National Academy of Design, of which insti- 
tution he is the vice president, and distinguished 
himself as a lecturer during the winter of 1831-2.— 
For the Bowery Theatre Mr. Dunlap wrote and 
translated ** Thirty Years, or the Life of a Game- 
ster,” the ** Flying Dutchman,” and **A Trip to 
Niagara.” 

Ot the last literary work of this gentleman, the 
**History of the American ‘Uheatre,” we have re- 
peatedly spoken. It has been recently republished 
in England, by Benuy, the successor of Colburn, in 
two volumes octavo, and a copy is now before us, 

Mr. Dunlap continues to apply himself both to the 
pencil and the pen, and we understand hasin prepa- 
ration several literary works, among which is a con- 
tinuation of the one above mentioned, whick will 
bring down the history of the drama of this country 
from the time of Cooke’s arrival to the appearance 
of Forrest. 

Such is a naked outline of the incidents of a life 
devoted, from an early period, to literature and the 
arts. We should do wrong to our own feelings, we 
should be unjust to the unobtrusive worth of the sub- 
ject of the notice, were we to conclude withont ex- 
pressing our sense of the value of his labours in va- 
rious departments, and the excellence of his personal 
character. As a dramatist, Mr. Dunlap has never 
received his due praise. If we consider the number 
of his works, he will be found, we believe, to have 
been by far the most prolific writer for the American 
stage. If he be judged by the criterion of success, 
it will be discovered that as large a proportion of 
his pieces keep possession of the boards, as of the 
average of dramatic writers, who are numbered 
among the permanent classics of the theatre. His 
numerous pieces were almost invariably performed 
with applause; and, free as they are from false taste 
and extravagance, show the power of fixing atterfion 
and exciting interest by legitimate meaus—of toch- 
ing the true springs ot mirth and pity and terror.— 
If setting aside their adaptation to the stage, we 
regard simply their merit as compositions, it will 
appear that they have not received that attention in 
the history of American literature which they de- 
serve. With regard to the originality of the plots, 
and the characters of his various pieces, it is certain 
that although he frankly states his obligations to 
others, he may justly claim as much credit for the 
invention of dramatic combinations of incident, as 
many of the most celebrated writers for the stage. A 
contemporary has recently, with justice, praised the 
diction of some of his dramas in blank verse, which 
is nataral and spirited, and sometimes rises into 
beauty. 

In allthat Mr. Dunlap has written for the stage 
he has been careful to keep in view the true and 
nobler uses of the drama, and to direct itto results 
favorable to virtue. We do him wrong in saying 
that he has been careful todo this—it is the sponta- 
neous tendency of his mind, and he could do no less 
without violence to his own nature. His History of 
the American theatre shows the light in which he re- 
gards stage representations, namely, as vivid pictures 
of human life and manners, which, like other exhi- 
bitions of the fine arts, have in themselves nothing 
unfriendly to morals. ‘That work also shows in what 
manner he would separate them from the abuses 
which have furnished plausible and sometimes fair 
occasion for objectors. 

The subjects of Mr. Dunlap’s large historical 
paintings have already been mentioned in this me- 
moir. In these he has studied a free, bold manner, 
which disregarding, and sometimes perhaps in too 
great a degree, the niceties of detail, aims at produc- 
ing a strong general effeet. We are aware how ha- 
zardous it is for those who have not well studied the 
principles of the art, and the great examplesin which 
they are embodied, to pronounce a confident opin- 
ion on works of this kind. We may mention, how- 
ever the judgment of a foreign artist of eminence, that 
Mr. Dunlap’s historical pictures do great credit to 
his powers of inveation, and that they are distinguish- 
ed by uncommon force of conception, fulfilling the 
important purpose of placing before the spectator a 
representation of the event, at once impressive and 
free from confusion. A portrait of Mr. Dunlap by 
himself, which has appéared at some of our exhibi- 
tions, i$ one of the best heads ever painted in this 
country. 

Engaged for so many years in pursuits so various, 
active and exciting, in which he was not always kind- 
ly treated by fortune, and which brought him into 
conflict with so many interests, it might almost be 
deemed impossible that Mr. Dunlap should have 
escaped occasions of slander and enmity. Yet, few 
men have passed through life so free from reproach, 
and few are so universally beloved. Dunlap, by 
general consent, bears that noblest of titles—an ho- 
nest man. His manners are unassuming and kind; 
his conversation full of knowledge and anecdote; his 
moral judgmenttrue and delicate; and his feelings 


warm and generous. One proof of the excellence of 
his heart, and the elevation of bis character above 
every thing sordid and envious, is the instant, warm 
and liberal commendation which he bestows upon 
the works of his brethren inthe art of painting, 
wherever he discovers in them the marks of genius 
and skill.—Wew York Mirror. - 
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Saturpay, Marcu 2, 1833. 


A correspondent is anxious to know why the 
‘* Pilgrims of the Rhine,” from the pen of Mr. Bule 
wer, and sometime since announced by the Harpers, 
has not yet appeared. As at the last advices the 
work was not published in England, we presume the 
delay may be attributed to the author, who is a 
candidate for Parliament, the editor of a popular 
magazine, and a novelist besides, has had his hands 
full lately. ‘Ihe Harpers we are sure will give the 
work to the public at as early a moment as possible, 


THE PHILADELPUIA FIREMEN, 

No class of our citizens are more disinterestad, 
philanthropic, and valuable members of the commu. 
nity than the Philadelphia Firemen. Their merits 
cannot be too distinetly pointed out; their services 
cannot be too warmly appreciated. They are always 
ready to hasten to the rescue of the lives and pro- 
perty of those who require their aid, and appear to 
desire no better recompense than the consolatory 
thoughts and pleasurable feelings derived from pers 
forming commendable acts. No matter how burning 
the sun—no matter how biting the wind and the 
frost—no matter how wildly rages the storm, the 
Fireman is always willing and ready to hasten to 
the relief of the distressed, to the preservation of 
the property of his fellow citizens. Health, com- 
fort, and life, are all periled, and cheerfully; and 
the only emulation that appears to exist among the 
corps is that which grows out of the laudable pride 
of being first at the post of danger, and most active 
when the tlames rage wildest. It is a noble, a com- 
mendable spirit that prompts the conduct we have 
spoken of, Let it be cherished and commended ace 
cordingly. 

We have been led to these remarks by looking 
over arecently published list of the various Engines 
and Hose Companies of Philadelphia. From these 


twenty-one Hose Companies within the limits of the 
city and liberties; that the former have at their 
command 11,425 feet of Hose; the latter 21,870 feet, 
The entire apparatus is kept in the most perfect or- 


ment’s warning. Indeed, nothing seems to afford 
our Firemen more pleasure than the splendour of 
their carriages, and the good condition of their ap- 
paratus, 


Supposep Prrates,—Captain Davenport of the 
ship Cassandra, arrived at Boston on Sunday last, 
from New Orleans, states, that on the sixth inst. in 
sight of Cuba, he was fired at and brought to by an 
armed ship. Capt. D. was ordered on board with 
his papers; his manifest was doubted, and sent on 
board again with an officer with orders to remove 
the hatches, and examine her cargo, to which Capt. 
D. objected, and informed the ollicerif he insisted 
on taking off the hatches, he must send for men from 
his ship to do it; he then demanded payment for the 
shot fired. Capt. D. refused, and the efficer finally 
leftthe ship—first endorsing the manifest that the 
Cassander had been boarded by H. B. M’s ship 
Tweed. Capt. D. however, is of opinion that it was 
a piratieal vessel, and not a British Sloop of War. 


A Mr. Reynoldson of the Drury Lane Theatre, 
is announced at the Park Theatre, 


The printers celebrated the 22d inst. at Harrisburg 
with unusual joyance. A large number of masters, 
journeymen, and invited guests, partook of a sump- 
tuous entertainment provided for the oceasion, Geo. 
W. Crabb, Esq., presided. A very happy speech 
was delivered by Henry K. Strong, Esq. the talented 
editor of the Pennsylvania Intelligencer. Several 
members of the State Legislature were among the 
guests. On being toasted, Mr. Matthias, of Phila- 
delphia county, made a very neat and appropriate 


reply. Several other speeches and many excellent 


it appears that there are twenty-eight Engines and * 
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toasts were given. We annex one or two. of the 


latter: 
By B. Matthias, Printers, always in advance . 
the age—stars which illuminate the moral wor ; 
des to the page of genius, and indexes to the four 
of knowledge—may their example to others never 


blurred by a fulse impression. 
able political economist, the ardent patriot, and the 


erable printer. 
“By H. K. Strong. The Union, a beautitul form of 


euty-four pages—one of which has become a little 
of late by false guoin being introduced by 
unskilful workmen, for the purpose of breaking the 
rules. Hickory shooting sticks will soon bring the 
squabbled page to its proper place, and all the other 
ill justify, 

it. The glorious charter of our 
liberties: A ball for the head, and a coffin tor the 
body, that will dare to deface or destroy that sacred 
page which proclaims freedom to the employed as well 


as to the employer. 


THE YOUTH’S MISCELLANY. 

Newspapers for the young are starting up in all 
quarters of the country. If their contents are pro- 
perly adapted to the moral, as well as mental instruc- 
tion of those for whom they are especially intended, 
they cannot but promote the general good. The 
seeds of knowledge and of sound ethics, when im- 
planted in early life, seldom fail to produce an abun- 
dant crop in more mature years. All new and pro- 
perly managed publications, therefore, intended as 
well for the instruction as the entertainment of the 
juvenile reader, should be encouraged and commend- 
ed. One of the best of the kind that has yet been 
issued, to judge from the specimen number, has just 
appeared from the Philadelphia press. It is entitled 
‘¢ The Youth’s Miscellany,” and is to be published 
once a fortnight by Miller & Chance, No, 29 South 
Second street, at the low rate of fifty cents per an- 
num. Its columns are to be devoted to brief and 
lucid notices of natural history, biographies of cele- 
brated persons, moral and instructive tales, sketches 
of the manners and customs of nations, &e«. We 
heartily commend it to the patronage of the young 
and studious reader. 


Mr. Woodworth’s melo-drama of the Cannibals, 
has been quite successful at the Bowery Theatre.— 
The sixth representation took place on Tuesday 
evening. 

The Harpers of New York have just issued a very 
entertaining volume, viz: ** Recordsof My Life, by 
the late John Taylor, Esq. author of Monsieur Ton- 
son,” It is comprised in four hundred and sixty 
pages, and may be had of Messrs. French & Per- 
kins, Chesnut street, and of most of the other re- 
spectable booksellers of Philadelphia. It abounds 
with anecdotes and amusing Sketches of eharacter— 
alludes particularly to John Kemble, Hugh Kelly, 
Brereton, the duellist, Dr. Goldsmith, John Wilkes, 
Sheridan, John Horne Tooke, Buckhorne, Boswell, 
Haydn, West, the painter, Bannister, Garrick, and 
many other equally celebrated characters. We may 
safely mention this as one of the most agreeable vo- 
lumes that has issued from the press for years. It 
is full of spirit and variety, and has something to say 
with reference to all the eminent characters who have 
figured upon life’s stage, whether highwaymen, ac- 
tors, or statesmen, for the last century, 


FIRE. 

A fire broke out yesterday morning, at half past 
seven o’clock, in the cabinet maker’s shop of Mr. J. 
Knight, in Chesnut street, seeond store below Schuyl- 
kill Sixth; and such was the rapidity of the flames, 
that in the course of half an hour, the whole interior 
of the building, together with a large quantity of 
furniture, tools, &c., was destroyed. The fitemen 
were as prompt as usual; but, owing to the coldness 
of the weather, and the distance. of the building 
from an engine or hose house, the firehad greatly 
progressed before any stream of water could be 
thrown upon it; and it was with great difficulty that 
the two adjoining buildings, large four story brick 
houses, were saved. 

We believe there is not an engine or a hose esta- 
blishment within several squares of the above scene 
of cenflagration; and as the property in that vicinity 
is valuable, and is constantly increasing in value, it 
would be well for some of the enterprising young 
men who reside in that vicinity to attempt the estas 


blishment of a hose or engine company thereabouts. 
We have no doubt but that sufficient funils might be 
readily collected. | 


THE WESTERN BANK. 


This institution, chartered in the spring of 1832, 
went into operation in September last, and has ever 
since, we believe, been doing a safe and profitable 
business, 

Its advantageous location in Market Street, be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth streets, will give it great fa- 
cilities connected with the western trade. 

The notes which the bank has issued, are beauti- 
fal specimens of engraving, and from the great la- 
bour bestowed upon them by the artists, it is pre- 
sumed that counterfeiters will find it very difficult to 
imitate them successfully. As a further security, 
however, to the holders of the notes of this institu- 
tion, and no doubt with a view also to compliment 
the German population, which constitute so large 
and respectable portion of the inhabitants of the state, 
the Western Bank has just issued notes of the deno- 
minations of fiyes and tens, in the German language 
and character. 

We have now a sample of each before us, and have 
no hesitation in saying, that in point of style and 
beauty they are equal, if not superior, to any bank 
notes that we hae seen. 

The vignette upon the fives represents the well 
known story of William Tel], the hero of Switzer- 
land, who in consequence of his refusal to submit to 
the insolence of the Austrian Governor Gesler, was 
condemned to shoot an apple off the head of his own 
son with the bow and arrow. The engraving is 
spirited and elegant, and does great eredit to Mr. 
Topham, the artist. 

The tens contain a handsomely engraved head of 
Washington, in the foreground, and on each side are 
the usual emblems of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. The advantages which we presume 
the Bank anticipates, will result from the circulation 
of those notes, and that from the elegance and quan- 
tity of the engraving upon them, no attempts will 


Original and striking appearance, those who once see 
them will always be able to recognise their genuine- 
ness at a glance. 

The idea of issuing Bank notes in the German 
character and language, is certainly a novel one in 
this country, but it isnevertheless a deserved com- 
pliment to the very large and respectable portion of 
our citizens who speak and write it with facilily, and 
who in receiving and passing these notes, will al- 
ways be certain of their genuineness and safety. 

The following is a copy of the note in the English 
character: 

_ Die Western Bank von Philadelphia verspricht 


and Georg Wolf oder vorzeiger nach sicht Funt 
Thaler zu bezablen. Philadelphia, Marz 1, 1833. 


A. OKIE, Pres’t. 
J. B. Trevor, Cash’r. 


PREMIUMS. , 
_ We have received the list of premiums offered by. 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, for eseulent 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers, for 1853. We shall 
endeavour to find a place for it hereafter. The fol- 
lowing premiums have been awarded by the Society 


_ | during the past season: 


The premium for the best Early Cauliflowers to 
John Dougherty, gardener toJ J Borie. . 

An honorary premium for Early Cauliflowers, to 
Join Sherwood, gardener to Henry Pratt. 

The premium for the best Forced Lettuce, to John 
Dougherty, gardener to J J Borie. 

The premium for the best Lettuce grown in the 
as ground, to John Dougherty, gardener to J J 

orie. 

The premium for the best Early Cucumbers, to 
John Sherwood, gardener to Henry Pratt. 

The premiam for the best Melongena or Egg- 
plant, to Edwin Mather, gardener to & Gratz. 

The premium for the best Gooseberries, to Edwin 
Mather, gardener to S Gratz. 

The premium for the best Early Cabbage, to Ro- 
bert Scott. 

The premium for the best early Peaches, to Wm. 
Bates, of Camden, New Jersey. , 

The premium for the best late Peaches, to Wm. 
Bates, of Camden, New Jersey. 

The premium for the best Figs, to Wm. Graham, 
gardener to Joshua Longstreth. 

An honorary premium for Pears, to J B Smith. 


An honorary premium for Pears, to Daniel Mau- 


be made to counterfeit the plates, and that from their: 


The premium for the best Celery, to Jacob Eng- 
elman. 

The premium for the best Broccoli, to Jacob En- 
gelman. F 

An honorary premium to E Harris, of Moorestown, 
N J. for the introduction of the Giraumon d’Athene, 
and Giraumon turban. 
An honorary premium to John Sherwood, garden- 
er to Henry Pratt, for a fine speciman of the Red 
Romana Melon. 
‘The premium for the best Native Grapes, (Elsin- 
burg,) to S. R. Wetherill, of Burlington, New 
Jersey. 
An honorary premium for Foreign Grapes, to the 
gardener of Joseph Buonaparte. 
An honorary premium for Foreign Grapes, to Mr. 
Vansickle. 
An honorary premium for several remarkably 
large and fine Lemons, to C Chauncey. — 
An honorary premium to John Sherwood, gardener 
to Henry Pratt, for a specimen of the St. Helena 
Citron, equally remarkable for its size and excel- 
lence. 


SELECTIONS. 


BRITISH INDIA.—FEMALES INN 


The females of India dress with mgt ey and 
prefer long, flowing robes, which give them an ele- 
gant and classical appearance. 
occasions, however, they delight to adorn themselves 
profusely with trinkets and jewels. ‘They live in 
general aretired and recluse life in the interior of 
their houses, and it is considered a breach of de- 
corum for a man even to look at them. On the death 
of their husbands, they either sacrifice themselves 
on his funeral pile, or unless they choose to forfeit 
altogether their caste and social relations, remain 
ever alter in a state of widowhood. Both Grant and 
Ward intimate the belief, that this exterior decorum 
occasionally veils much criminal imtrigue. That ir- 
regularities, magnified by scandal, do sometimes oc- 
cur in the greatand luxurious cities, is exceedingly 
probable; but as it is rare that the practice of a whole 
people is at direct variance with their profession, we 
incline to believe with the Abbe Dubois, that fidelity 
to conjugal vows usually marks the deportment of 
the Hindoo female. The conduct of the sex inone 
respect, indeed, presentsa pamftul contrast; for re- 
ligion, which ought to be the chief guardian of 
purity, is so wholly perverted asto sanetion on their 
part, words and actions the most depraved. 

‘The Rajpoots do not subject the female sex to 
that thraldom and degradation which is the reproach 
of the Hindoo husband. ‘The Jadies of rank are, 
indeed, somewhat secluded, but more from state 
than jealousy; they are welleducated, and ofter pos- 
sess a large share of information. Col. ‘Tod, who 
had an Opportanity, though separated by a curtain, 
of conversing with several of the princesses, found 
them extremely intelligent, and well acquainted 
with their own interests and those of their country. 
Wrongs sustained: by females of rank, have been 
among the chief causes of their frequent-wars. One 
custom is peculiarly stamped with the refined and 
romantic gullantry of the middle ages. A young 
princess who fears an impending danger, sends to 
any youth she esteems, the present of the bracelet, 
with some ornament fastened to it. He becomes 
then her ‘bracelet bound brother,” whose pride it 
is, at the peril of life, to defend a maiden whom he 
never saw, Yet, the dignity of the sex involves them 
in singular calamities; Scarecely have their eyes 
opened to the light, when a large proportion of 
the female children are doomed to” death by their 
unnatural parents. This dreadful crime has been 
imputed to superstition, but Col. Todd traces it sole- 
ly to the difficulty, and, above all, the expense of 
marrying young ladies of this high rank. To re- 
main single is concidered worse than death; bat the 
spouse of a Rajpoot must be of a pure and high blood 
on both sides, and must not bear to him the most 
distant relationship. Whether a match in these and 
other respects suitable will be procured, becomes a 
matter of extreme uncertainty. Even if it is found, 
there remains another consideration calculated to ex- 
cite an uneasiness. Marriage is the occasion on 
which everv Indian makes his greatest display of 
pomp, wealth, and generosity. Not only must all 
ceremonies be costly and splendid, but the Bramins, 
bards, and others who attend, expect to be loaded 
with magnificent gifts. The prince feels that his re- 
ptation depends on the manner in which he is ce- 
lebrated by these august personages, who assure him 
that while bis treasury is emptied, the world is filled 
with his praise. A single nuptial feast is sufficient 
to involve a flourishing exchequer in bankruptey.— 
One prince made an attempt to check this profusion 
by law, enacting, that the expenditure on such an 
occasion should not exceed one year’s entire income 
of the state; but the vain glory of the nobles would 
not be confined within these limits. 

Tue or sacrifice of widows on the fune- 
ral pile of their husbands, is a well knqwn form of 
self-immolaiion. The practice does not appear to 
be exclusively religious, being connected with the 
tenderest of diane ties, to which the secluded life 
of Indian females adds peculiar foree. Their sacred 
books, however, decidedly attach a pious character 
to this unnatural sacrifice, and lavish promises of 
divine blessings upon it. The widow is aSsured that 
she shall thus gainan abode in heaven, daring as 
many ysars as there are hairs on the human head, 


which are stated at thirty-five millions; that her bus- 
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— 
band also, though sunk in the depths of hell, will be 
drawn up to the same happy region, and the sins of 
both entrely wiped away. The deluded female who 
acts her part well proceeds gaily to the spot in her 
finest attire, and decked in her most precious jewels 
and ornaments. On her arrival she calmly and 
courteously addresses her surrounding friends, and 
distributes among them various articles of value. 
Often, when the dreadful moment approaches, she 
shrinks from the performance of her rash vow, gives 
way to cries and despair, and even refuses to ascend 
the pile; but the relations considering the honor of 
their family as implicated, employ every species of 
urgency and even compulsion to induce her to 
complete the sacrifice. A scene peculiarly distress-_ 
ing occurs at the death of those opulent Hindoos 
who have carried poligamy to a great extent, when 
twelve, fifteen or eighteen wives are known to have 
perished in the same pile. Perhaps the deepest of 
those tragedies ever acted in India was on the occa- 
sion of the death of Ajit, one of the most distinguish- 
ed princes of Marusar, described by Col. Todd. 
Fifty-eight queens ‘the curtained wives of affection”? 
detérmined to offer themselves a sacrifice to Agni, 
exclaming—*‘ the world we will abandon, but never 
ourlord,” and threw themselves together on one 
mighty pile, which soon blazed up to the skies, and, 
according to the Hindog writers, faithful 
Queens laved their bodies in the flames as do the 
omar in the lake of Manasauara.”—Family Li- 

rary. 


—— 


From the Louisville Herald. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS, 

Extracts froma Narrative of Four Voyages to the 
South Sea, North and South Pacific Ocean, 
eee Sea, ke. &e. by Captain Benjamin Mor. 
rell, Jr. 

The Falkland Islands forma group or cluster in 
the South Atlantic Ocean, about eight leagues from 
Cape Virgin, on the straits of Magellan, extending 
North and South from lat, 50°58’ to 52° 46’ South 
and East, and West from long. 57° 23’ to 61° 20° 
West. They were first seen in 1592 by Capt. John 
Davis, who sailed under the cimmand of Sir Thos, 
Cavendish, and two years afterwards by Sir Richard 
Hawkins. ‘They were afterwards successively seen 
by other navigators, such-as Dampier, Cowby, Story, 
&e. The latter gave them their ‘present name, in 
honour of Viscount Falkland. 

The first attempt at settling these island was made 
by the French, alter losing Canada, in 1763, who se- 
lected them as a place of shelter and refreshment for 
vessels bound to the South Seas. For this purpose 
they established a little colony in the Eastreu island, 
at Berkley sound, which they denominated the Bay of 
Acheron. ‘Iwo years afterwards the British took 
possession of these islands, and settled a colony in 
Port Egmont. But neither attempt succeeded. The 
French ceded their settlement to the Spaniards in 
1767, and the English abandoned theirs as useless, 
in 1774. ‘The whole country is now claimed by the 
government of Buenos Ayres, of whom it might be 
purchased on advantageous terms. 

The soil is good, clear of rocks, and susceptible of 
easy tillage aud high cultivation, Luxuriant mea- 
dows, or plains, in the interior, afford excellant graz- 
ing for cattle all the year round. I have killed wild 
cattle in Falkland sound that produced from sixty to 
seventy pounds rough tallow, and the extensive gras- 
sy plains abound with some of the finest wild horses 
in the world, Though destitute of wood there is no 
want of fuel, the low grounds producing an abun 
dance of excellent peat or turf which burns well, 

The climate is temperate and salubrious, free from 
the extremes of heat or cold, though subject to free 
quent rains and stormy winds. The soil is every 
where well watered. by running streams, which are 
never frozen; and the ice on the lakes is seldom suf- 
ficently strong to sustain the weight of man. There 
are numerous excellent and commodious harbours, 
and fresh water, of a good quality, in any quantities 
desired. Wood, however, cannot be obtained at 
any of them, except it be drift wood. Each of the 
islands abounds with wild horses, cattle, hogs, foxes, 
rabbits, geese, teal, ;ducks, rooks, nellies, albatross, 
besides a variety of land birds. Some fine sea ele- 
phants, together with fur and hair seal, are found on 
the shores, and a variety of scale-fish may be takent 
trom the waters. 

There is a tall grass grows here, and tussacks, or 
flagrass, bush-wood, and shrubs, some of which bear 
berries of a pleasant acid flavour; also, celery, ¢res- 
ses, sorrel, anda plant which some call the tea plant, 
as it makes an excellent beverage of similar flavour, 
There is another vegetable called sappinotte, or the 
varnish plant; it has the appearance of a green hil- 
lock, rising about three feet above the surtace of the 
ground, and there exudes from it a resinous sub- 
stance, which in flavour and odour resembles gum- 
ammoniae, 

IcesEncos.—On the 13th Dee. being in latitude 60° 
11’ S. 10° 23°E. long., the wind moderated and the 
weather became clear; at which time we found our. 
selves in the midst of a vast field of drifling ice, 
from which arose in almost every direction, elevated 
islands, or rather floating mountains, of the same 
glittering material. Our situation now was extreme, 
ly perilous, while the prospect around us was at 
once appalling, sublime, and beautiful. All that we 
have ever read of fairy palaces, and castles with 
towers of crystal, sarmounted by turrets and mina- 
rets of the whitest silver, may furnish some idea of 
the treacherous brilliancy which now surrounded us. 


The morning sun shone upon them obliquely, and 
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their irregular sides refiected its rays in a vartety of 

y colours, but we were not so much dazzled by 
their beauty as alarmed by their proximity, as large 
masses of ice and snow were frequently falling from 
their summits with a tremendous crash on the field 
of ice below, of magnitude and weight sufficient to 
sink a ship of the largest size, should such a 
one be unfortunately found in the line of its descent. 
Happily for us it was nearly calm. 


A CITY NIGHT-PIECE.—by GOLDSMITH. 

The clock just struck two, the expiring taper 
rises and sinks in the socket, the watchman forgets 
the hour in slumber, the laborious and the happy are 
at rest, and nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, re- 
velry, and despair. The drunkard once more fills 
the destroying bowl, the robber walks his midnight 
round, and the suicide lifts‘his guilty arm, against 
his own saered person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of 
antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius, but 

ursue the solitary walk, where Vanity, ever chang- 
ing, buta few hours past walked before me, where 
she keeps up the pageant, and now, like a forward 
child, seems hushed with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around! The dying 
Jamp feebly emits a yellow gleam; no sound is heard 
but of the chiming clock, or the distant watch-dog. 
All the bustle of human pride is forgotten, an hour 
like this may well display the emptiness of haman 
vanity. 

There will come a time, when this temporary so- 
litude may be made continual, and the city itself, 
like its inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in 
its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed 
in existence, had their victories as great, joy as just, 
and as unbounded, and, with short sighted presump- 
tion, promised themselves immortality! Posterity 
can hardly trace the situation of some: the sorrowful 
traveller wanders over the awful ruins of others; and, 
as he beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the tran- 
sience of every sublunary possession. 

‘Here,’ he cries, ‘ stood their citadel, now grown 
over with weeds; there their senate house, but now 
the haunt of every noxious reptile; temples and 
theatres stood here, now only an undistinguised heap 
of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and avarice 
first made them feeble. ‘The rewards of the state 
were conferred on amusing and not on useful mem- 
bers of society. Their riches and opulence invited 
invaders, who, though at first repulsed, returned 
again, conquered by perseverance, and at last swept 
the defendants into undistinguished destruction, 

How few appear in those streets which but some 
few hours ago were crowded! and those who appear, 
now no longer wear their daily mask, nor attempt 
© hide their lewdness or their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their 
couch, and a short repose from wretchedness at the 
doors of the opulent? These are strangers, wander- 
ers, and orphans, whose cireumstances are too haum- 
ble to expect redress, and whose distresses are too 
great even for pity. Their wretchedness excites ra- 
ther horror than pity. Some are without the cover- 
ing even of rags, and others emaciated with disease; 
the world has disclaimed them; society turns its 
back upon their distress, and has given them up to 
nakedness and hunger. These poor shivering fe- 
males have once seen happier days, and been flat- 
tered into beauty They have been prostituted to the 
gay luxurious villain, and are now turned out to 
meet the severity of the winter. Perhaps, now lying 
at the doors of their betrayers, they sue to wretches 
whose hearts are insensible, or debauchees who may 
curse but will not relieve them. , 

Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the suf- 
ferings of wretches I cannot relieve! Poor houseless 
creatures! the world will give you reproaches, but 
will not give you relief. The slightest misfortunes 
of the great, the most imaginary uneasiness of the 
rich, are aggravated with all the power of eloquence, 
and held up to engage our attention and sympathe- 
tic sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, persecuted 
by every subordinate species of tyranny; and every 
law which gives others security becomes an enemy 

o them. ’ 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so mueh 
sensibility? or why was not my fortune adapted to its 
impulse? Tenderness, without a capacity of re- 
liéving, only makes the man who feels it more 
yon ge than the object which sues for assistance. 
Adieu. 


STOLEN KISS: 
OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATRIMONY. 

The following anecdote, related of a highly re- 
ctable and talented clergyman, now preaching in 
the vicinity of Lynn, Mass., is from the Messenger, 
published in that town, It appears that this clergy- 
man had been settled for some time, and had got 
pretty well along in years, when he became conscious 
that, in reference to worldly matters, there yet re- 
mained one thing needful to give him that weight of 
character which it was desirable he should possess, 
and also to enhance if not to perfect his earthly feli- 
city, viz: an help mate. Immediately on the cen- 
ception of this idea, he began anxiously to look 
about; but having neglected the important matter so 
long, as might have been expected, he had imbibed 
many of those strange and unaceeuntable notions, so 
culiar to the single blessed of either sex, after they 
food attained a certain age; and these operated to his 
disadvantage in such wise that he found it extremely 


could, without any ‘* fearful forebodings,” stand be- 
fore the altar of Hymen. 

Now it became known to the damsels round about 
here that Mr. was thus circumstanced, and 
many there were who would fain have relieved his 
embarrassment. Some joined his church; and many 
more were seen to blush like the first rose of sum- 
mer, if, in the progress of his dispensations from the 
pulpit, he should drop his eye toward the pew in 
which they were seated—though of course they 
dared not acknowledge even to themselves any thing 
in particular, because of the great doubt relative to 
the vice versa of the case. 

But to make a short story shorter: Travelling 
into town One night about dusk, parson ——— had 
oceasion to call at the mansion of an esteemed pa- 
rishioner, who, among other worldly possessions, 


the County of Essexe He had searce knocked at 


had two or three as fine daughters as ever graced | 


threw her arm round his neck, and before he had 
time to say **O! don’t,” brought her warm delicate 
lips to his cheek, and gave him as sweet a kiss as 
ever heart of swain desired. In utter astonishment, 
the worthy divine was endeavoring to stammer oul 
something, —when—** O, mercy, merey! Mr. 
is this you?” exclaimed the damsel, ** why 1 thought 
as much as could be, it was my brother Heury.”’— 
Pshaw, pshaw!”—thought the celebate, you) 
didn’t think any such thing.” But taking her hand 
he said, in a forgiving tone, ‘‘ there isno harm done; 
don’t. give yourself any uneasiness—though you 
ought to be a’little more careful.” After this gentle 
reproof he was ushered into the parlour, by the mai- 
den, who as she came to the light could not conceal 
the deep blush that glowed on her cheek—and the 
boquet that was pinned upon her bosom (for all this 
happened in summer) shook like a flower garden in 
an earthquake. And when he rose to depart, it 
somehow fell to her lot to wait upon him tothe door; 
and it may be added that in the entry they held dis- 
course together for some minutes—on what snbject, 
it is not for us to say. 

As the warm-hearted pastor plodded homeward, 
he argued with himself in this wise: ‘* If Miss 
knew it to be me who knocked at the door, and | ve- 
rily velieve she did, else how would she know me 
in the dark, before I had time to speak? and is it 
probable that her brother would kuock before enter- 
ing? she must be desperately in—pshaw! pshaw!-— 
But supposing she did think me to be her brother? 
—why, if she loves a brother at that rate how much 
she must love a husband—for by the great squash 1 
never felt such a kissin my life.” 

We have only to add,—it was not Jong after this, 
that Mr, —— had occasion to summon a brother in the 
ministry to the performance of one of the most so- 
lemon as well as pleasant duties attached tothe sacred 
office—and that the lovely Miss ——~ above spoken 
of, thereupon became Mrs, ———~; whom we coubt 
not, many of our readevs well know, though perhaps 
they never before heard the above aneedote. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, 


Venice: Scenes by moonlight: the canals: the Arme- 
_ bian island: the island of the Insane: improvements 
made by Napoleon: shaded walks: pavilion and ar- 
tificial hill: antidotes to sadness: parties on the 
canals: narrow streetsand small bridges: the Rialto: 
merchants and idlers: shell-work and jewelery: 
yoetry and history: general view of the city: the 
‘riuli, mountains: the shore of Italy: a silent pa- 
norama: the Adriatic: promenaders and sitters, 
ete, 
WE stepped into the gondola to-night as the shadows 
of the moon began to be perceptible, with orders to 
Giuseppe to take us where he would. .ddroad in a 
summer’s moonlight in Venice, is a line that might 
never be written but as the scene ofa play. You 
annot miss pleasure. If it were only the tracking 
silently and swiftly the bosom of the broader eanals, 
lying asleep like streets of molten silver between the 
marble palaces, or shooting into the dark shadows 
of the narrower, with the black spirit-like gondolas 
gliding pastels lying in the shelter of a low and nat 
eunoccupied baleony; or did you but loiter on in 
search of music, lying unperceived beneath the win- 
dows of a palace, aud listening, half asleep, to the 
sound of the guitar and the song of the invisible 
player within; this with the strange beauty of every 
building about you, and the loveliness of the magic 
lights aud shadows, were enough to make a night of 
pleasure, even were no charm of personal adventure 
to be added to the enumeration. 

We glided along under the Rialto, talking of Bel- 
videra and Othello and Shylock, and, entering a 
cross canal, cut the arched shadow of the bridge of 
sighs, hanging like a cobweb in the air, and shot in 
a moment forth to the full, ample, moonlit bosom 
of the Gindecea. Thisis the canal that makes the 
harbor and washes the stairs of San Mare. The 
Lido lay off at a mile’s distance across the water 
and, with the moon riding over it, the bay between, 
as still as the sky above, and brighter, it looked like 
a long cloud penciled like a landscape in the heavens. 
To the right lay the. Armenian island, which Lord 
Byron visited so often, to study with the fathers at the 
convent; and, a little nearer, the island of the Insane 
—spite of its misery, asleep, with a most heavenly 
calmness, on the sea. You remember the touching 
story of the crazed girl, who was sent here with a 


difficult to select one at whose side he thought he 


the dvor, when it was hastily opened by one of | 
these blooming maidens, who as quick as thought | 


the grating at the dash of every passing gondola, with | seaexists out of the imagination. You float to it ond 


her unvarying and affecting **Venite per me? Venite 


per me?” 


Ata corner of the harbour, some three quaters of | 


a mile from San Mare, lies an island once occupied 
by aconvent. Napoleon razed the buildings, and 
connecting it with the town by a new, handsome 
street and a bridge, laid out the ground as a public 
garden. We debarked at the stairs, and passed an 
bour in strolling through shaded walks, filled with 
the gay Venetians, who come to enjoy here what 
they find no where else, the smell of grass and green 
leaves. ‘There is a pavilion-upon an artificial hill 
in the centre, where the best lemonades and ices 
of Venice are to be found; and it wis surrounded to- 
night by merry groups, amusing themselves with all 
the heart-cheering gaiety of this delightful people. 
The very sight of them is an antidote to sadness, 
In returning to San Mare a large gondola crossed 
us, filled with ladies and gentlemen, and followed 
by another with a band of music. This is acom- 


mon mode of making a party on the canals, and a 


more agreeable one never was imagined. Weorder- 
ed the gondolier to follow ata certain distance, and 
spentan hour or two just keeping within the softened 
sound of the instruments. How romantic are the 
veriest every-day occurrences of this enchanting city. 

We have strolled to-day through most of the nar- 
row strects between the Rialto and the San March 
Phey are, more properly, alleys. You wind through 
them at sharp angles, turning constantly, from the 
interruption of the canals, and crossing the small 
bridges at every twenty yards. ‘They are dark and 
<oo]; and, no hoof of any deseription ever passing 
through them, the marble flags are a ways smooth 
and lean; and with the singular silence, only broken, 
by the shuffling of feet, they are pleasant places to 
loiter in at noon-day, when the canals are sunny, 

We spent a halt hour onthe Aétalto. ‘This is the 
only bridge across the grand canal, and connects the 
{wo main parts of the city. It is, as you see by en- 
gravings, a noble span of a single areh, built of pure 
white marble. You pass it, ascending the arch by a 
long flight of steps to the apex, and descending again 
to the opposite side. It is very broad, the centre 
forming a street, with shops on each side, with alleys 
outside these, next the parapet, usually occupied by 
idlers or merchants, probably very much as in the 
time of Shylock. Here are exposed the cases of 
shell-work and jewelry for which Venice is famous. 
The variety and cheapness of these articles are sur- 
prising. ‘The Rialto has always been to me, as it is 
probably to most others, quite the core of romantic 
locality. I stopped on the upper stair of the arch, 
and passed my hand across my eyes to recall my idea 
of it, and realize that Ll was there. One is disap- 
pointed, spite of all the common sense in the world, 
not to meet Shylock and Antonio and Pierre. 


*‘Shylock and the Moor 
And Pierre cannot be swept or worn away,” 


says Childe Harold; and that, indeed, is the feeling 
every where in these romant'c countries. You ean- 
uot separate them from the characters with which 
poetry or history once peopled them. 

At sunset we mounted into the tower of San Mare, 
to get a general view of the city. The gold-dust 
atrnosphere, so common in Italy at this hour, was all 
over the bread lagunes and the far-stretching city; 
and she lay beneath us, in the midst of a sea of light, 
an island tar out into the ocean, crowned with towers 
and churches, and heaped up with all the-splendors 
of architecture. The Friuli moustains rose in the 
north, with the deep blue dyes of distance, breaking 
up the else level horizon; the shore of Italy Jay like 
a low line-cloud in the west; the spot where the 
Brenta empties into the sea glowing in the blaze of 
the sunset. About us lay the smaller islands, the 
suburbs of the sea-city, and all among them, and up 
and down the Gindecea, and away off in the lagunes 
were sprinkled ithe thousand gondolas, meeting and 
crossing in one continued and silent panorama, ‘The 
Lido, with its long wall hemmed in the bay, and 
beyond this lay the wide Adriatic. The fioor of San 
Mare’s vast square was beneath, dotted over its ma- 
ny-colored marbles with promenaders, its cafes 
swarmed by the sitters outside, and its long arcades 
thronged. One of my pleasentest hours in Venice 
was passed here. 


Departure from Venice—a sunset seene—Padua— 
splendid hotel—manners of the country—Vicenza 
—midnight—lady returniag fiom a party—Verona 
—Juliet’s tomb—the tomb of the Capulets—the 
tombs of the Scaligers—two gentlemen of Verona 
—a walking chronicle—palace of the Capulets— 
oaly cool place in an Italian city—banqueting hall 
of the Capulets. 

We pushed from the post office stairs in a gondo- 
la with six oars at sunset. It was melancholy to 
leave Venice. A hasty farewell look, as we sped 
down the grand canal, at the gorgeous palaces, even 
less famous than beautiful—a glance at the disap- 
pearing Rialto, and we shot out into the Gindecea 
io a blaze of sunset glory. Oh how magnificently 
looked Venice in that light—rising behind us froin 
the sea—all her superb towers and palaces, turrets 
and spires fused into gold; and the waters about her, 
like a mirror of stained glass, without a ripple! 

An hour and a half of hard rowing brought us to 
the nearest land. You should go to Venice, to know 
how like a dream a reality may You will find 
it difficult to realize when you smell once more the 
fresh earth and grass and flowers, and walk about 


broken heart, described as putting her hand through 


and see fields and mountains, that this city upon the 


, about it and from it, in their light craft, so aerially, 
| that it seems a vision. , 
With a drive of two or three hours, half twi- 
light, half moonlight, we entered Padua. It was 
too late to see the portrait of Petrareh, and I had 
not time to go to his tomb at Argua, twelve miles 
_ distant, so, musing on Livy and Galileo, to both of 
whom Padua was a home, I inquired fora cafe. A 
‘new one had lately been built in the centre of the 
| town, quite the largest and most thronged I ever saws 
Eight or ten large, high-roofed, halls were open, and 
filled with tables, at which sat more beauty and fa- 
shion than I supposed all Padua could muster, ‘I 
walked through one after another, without finding a 
seat, and was about turning to go out, and seek a 
place of Jess pretension, when an elderly lady, who 
sat with a party of seven, eating ices, rose, with Ita- 
lian courtesy, and offered me a ehair at their table. I 
accepted it, and made the acquaintance of eight as 
agreeable and polished people as it has been my fore 
tune to meet. We parted as if we had known each 
other as many weeks asminutes. mention it as an 
instance of the manners of the country. 

Three hours more, through spicy tields and on a 
road lined with the country houses of the Venetian 
nobles, brought us to Vicenza. It was past midnight, 
and not a soul stirring in the bright moontight 
streets. I remember it asakind of city of the dead, 
As we passed out of the opposite gate, we detained 
for a moment a carriage, with servants in splendid 
liveries, and a lady inside returning from a party in 
full dress. 1 rarely have seen so beautiful a head.— 
The lamps shone strongly on a broad pearl fillet on 
her forehead, and lighted up features such as we do 
not often meet, even in Italy. A gentleman leaned 
back in the corner ofthe carriage, fast asleep—pro-~ 
bably her husband! 


I breakfasted at Verona at seven. A humpbacked 
cicerone took me to *‘Juliet’s tomb.” A very high 
wall, green with age, surrounds what was once a 
cemetery, just outside the city. An old woman an- 
swered the bell at the dilapidated gate, and, without 
saying a word, pointed toan empty granite sarco- 
phagus, raised upon a rade pile of stones. **Questa?” 
asked I, with a doubtful look. **Questa!” said the 
old woman. Questa!” said the hunchback. And 
here, I was to believe, lay the gentle Juliet! There 
was a raised place in the sarcophagus, with a hol- 
lowed socket for the head, and it was about the mea- 
sure forawoman! I ran my fingers through the 
cavity, and tried to imagine the dark cur}s that eover- 
ed the hand of Father Lawrence as he laid her down 
in the trance, and fitted her beautiful head softly 10 
the place. But where was “the tomb of the Capu- 
lets?” =The beldame took me through a eabbage- 
garden, and drove offa donkey who was feeding on 
an artichoke that grew on the very spot. “eco!” 
said she, poivting to one of the slightly sunken spots 
on the surface. I deferred my beliet, and paying an 
extra paul for the privilege of chipping off a fragment 
of the stone coffin, followed the cicerone. 

Tke tombs of the Scalzers were more authentic. 
They stand in the centre of the town, with a highly 
ornamented railing about them, and area perfect 
mockery of death with their splendour, If the poets 
and scholars whom these petty princes drew to their 
court had been buried in these airy tombs beside 
them, one would look at them with some interest.— 
Now, one asks, ‘*who were the Scaligers, that their 
bodies should be lifted high in the air in the midst 
of a city, and kept for ages in marble and precious 
stones??? With less ostentation, however, it were 
pleasant to be so disposed of after death, lifted thus 
into the sun, and in sight of moving and living crea- 
tures, 


I inquired for the old palace of the Capulets. The 
cicerone knew nothing about it, and L dismissed her 
and went into a cafe, “Two gentlemen of Verona” 
saton different sides; one reading, the other asleep, 
with his chin on his cane—an old, white headed man 
of about seventy. I sat down near the old gentle- 
man, and by the time I had eaten my ice, he awoke. 
1 addressed him in Italian, which I speak indiffer- 
ently; but stumbling tor a word, he politely helped 
me outin French, and I went on in that language with 
my inquiries. He was the very man—a_ walking 
chronicle of Verona. He took up his hat and cane, 
to conduct me to casa Cupalett’, ani on the way told 
me the true history, as I heard it Sefore, which dif- 
fers but Iittle, as you know, from Shakspeare’s ver- 
sion, The whole story isin the annuals, 

After half an hour’s walk among the handsomer, 
and more modern parts of the c ty, we stopped op- 
posite a house of an antique construction, but newly 
stuccoed and painted. A wheelright occupied the 
lower story, and by the sign, the upper part was 
used asa tavern. ‘*Impossible!” said I, as I looked 
at the fresh front and the staring sign. The old 
gentleman smiled, and kept his cane pointed at it 
in silence. **Itis well authenticated,” said he, after 


the interior still bears marks of a palace.” We went 
in and mounted the dirty staircase to a large hall on 
the second floor. ‘The frescoes and cornices had not 
been touched, and i invited my kind old friend to en 
early dinner on the spot. He accepted, and we went 
back to the cathedral, and sat an hour in the only 
cool place in an Italian city. Tae best dinner the 
house could afford was ready when we returned, and 
a pleasanter one it has never been my fortune to sit 
down to; though, for the meats, I have eaten better. 


masque must have been held, to which Romeo ven- 
tured in the house of his enemy, to see the fair Ju- 


enjoying my astonishment a minute or two, “and. © 


That I relished an heur in the very hall where the ¥ 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


sily believe. The wine was not so 
y ‘magination did not warm all fic- 
tion into tact; and another time, perhaps, I may net 
scribe my old frend and the dinner more particular- 
ly.—M. ¥. Mirror. 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF HORSES. 
THE WILD HORSE, 


‘-oops of wild horses are found in the plains of 
Fier artery, and also in several parts of South 


America. In neither, however, can we recognize 
an oviginal race. 


The horses of the Ukraine, and 
those ot South America, are equally the descendants 
of those who had escaped from the slavery of man.— 
The Vartar horses are fleet and strong, but compara- 
tively of an ordinary breed. Those of South Ame- 
rica retain, almost unimpaired, the size and form o 
sir European ancestors. 
“is “2 om of America, or of the more newly dis- 
covered islands of the Pacific, was the horse known, 
until he was introduced by Europeans; and the 
origin of horses of ‘Tartary has been clearly traced 
to those who were employed in the siege ot Azoph, 
in 1657, but which were turned loose for want of to- 


mail travellers, who have crossed the plains extend- 
ing from the shores of La Plata to Patagonia, have 
spoken of numerous droves of wild horses. Some 
affirm that they have seen len thousand in One troop. 
They appear to be under the corumand of a leader, 
the strongest and boldest of the herd, and whom 
they implicitly obey. A secret instinct teaches them 
that their safety consists In their, union, and ina 
principle of subordination. I he lion, the tiger, 
and the leopard, are their principal enemies, At 
some signal, intelligible to them all, they either 
close into a dense mass, and trample their enemy to 
death; or, placing the mares and foals in the centre, 
they form themselves into a circle and welcome him 
with their heels. In the attack, their leader is the 
first to face the danger, and, when prudence demands 
a retreat, they follow his rapid flight. Ooh 

In the thinly inhabited parts of South America it 
is dangerous to fall in with any of these troops. ‘The 
wild horses approach as near as théy dare: they call 
to the loaded horse with the greatest eagerness, and, 
if the rider be not on the alert, and have not con- 
siderable strength of arm, and sharpness of spur, 
his beast will divest himself of his burden, take to 
his heels, and be gone for ever. _ 

Captain Head gives the following account of a 
meeting with a troup of wild horses, where the coun- 
try is more thickly inbabiied. Some poor captured 
animals are supposed to be forced along by their 
riders at their very utmost speed:—** As they are 
thus galloping along, urged by the spur, it is inter- 
esting to see the groups of wild horses, one passes. 


-The mares, which are never ridden in South Amer- 


ica, seem to understand what makes the poor horse 
carry his head so low, and look so weary. The lit 
tle innocent colts come running to. meet him, and 
then start away frightened: while the old horses, 
whose white marks on the flanks and backs betray 
their acquaintance with the spur and saddle, walk 
slowly away for some distance, then, breaking into a 
trot as they seek their safety, snort and look behind 
them, first with one eye and then with the other, 
turning their nose from right to left, and carrying 
their long tail high in the air.” 

The same pleasing writer describes the system of 
horse- management among thé rude inhabitants of the 


| plains of South America. They have no stables, no 


tenced pastures. One horse is usually kept tied at 
the door of the hut, fed scantily at night on maize; 
or at other times several may be enclosed in the 
corral, which is a circular space surrounded by 
rough posts, driven firmly into the ground. The 
mares are neven riden, or attempted to be tamed, 
but wander with their foals wherever they please. 
When the Gaucho, the native inhabitant of the 
plains, wants horses for himself or for the supply of 
the traveller, he either goes with his /asso to the 
corral, and seleets those, possibly, who on the pre- 
ceding day had for the first time been backed, or 
he scampers across the plain, and presently returns 
with an unwilling, struggling, or subdued captive. 


When the services of the animals have been exacted, 


he either takes them to the corral, and feeds them 
with a small quantity of maize, if he thinks he shall 
presently need them again, or he onee more turns 
them loose on the plains. 

Travellers give some amusing aceounts of the 
manner in which all this is effeeted—Miers thus 
describes the asso, simple in itsconstruction, but all- 
powerful in the hands of the Gaucho. 

**The Lasso isa missile weapon used by every 
native of the United Provinees and Chile. It isa very 
strong plaited thong of equal thickness, half an inch 
in diameter, and forty feet long; made of many strips 
of green hide, plaited like a whipthong, and render- 
ed supple by grease. It has at one end, an iron ring 
above an inch and a half in diameter, through which 
the thong is passed, and this forms a running noose. 
The Gaucho, or native Peon, is generally mounted 
on horseback when he uses the lasso. One end of 
the thong is affixed to his saddle girth; the remain- 
der he coils carefully in his left hand, leaving about 
twelve feet belonging to the noose-end, in a coil,and 
a half of w ich he holds in his right hand. He then 
Swings this long noose horizontally round his head, 
the weight of the iron ring at the end of the noose 
assising in giving to it, by a continued circular mo- 


ti 
torce to project it whole length 


When the Gauchos wish to have agrand break- 
ing-in, they drive a whole herd of wild horses 
into the corral. —‘*T he corral was quite full of horses, 
most of which were young ones about two or three 
yearsold. The capitar (chiet Gaucho, ) mounted on 
a strong steady horse, rode into the corral and threw 
his lasso over the neck of a young horse, and Crag- 
ged bimto the gate. For some time he was very 
unwilling to leave his comrades; but the moment he 
was forced! out of the corral, his first idea was to 
gallop away: however, a timely jerk of the lasso 
checkedhim in the most effectual way. The.peons 
now ran after him on foot and threw a lasso over his 
fore legs just above the fetiock, and twitching it, they 
pulled his legs from under him so suddenly, that [ 
really thought the fall he got had killed him. In an 
instant a Gaucho was seated on his head, and with 
his long knife, and in a few seconds, cut off the 
whole of the horse’s mane, while another cut the 
hair from the end of his tail. This they told me was 
a mark that the horse had been once mounted. They 
then put a piece of hide into his mouth to serve for a 
bit, and a strong hide halter on his head. The 
Gaucho who was to mount, arranged his spurs, which 
were unusually long and sharp*, and while two men 
held the horse by his ears, he put on the saddle, 
which he girthed extremely tight. He then caught 
hold of the horse’s ear, and in an instant vaulted into 
the saddle; upon which the man who held the horse 
by the halter threw the end to the rider, and from 
that moment no one seemed to take any further notice 
ot him, 

** lhe horse instantly began to jump in a manner 
that made it very difficult for the rider to keep his 
seat, and quite different from the kick or plunge of 
an English horse: however, the Gaucho’s spurs soon 
set him going, and off he galloped, doing every thing 
in his power to throw his rider. 

‘*Another horse was immediately brought trom 
the corral, and so quick was the operation, that 
twelve Gauchos were mounted in a space which lL 
think hardly exceeded an hour. It was wonderful 
to see the different manner in which different horses 
behaved. Some would actually scream while the 
Gauchos were girding the saddle upon their backs; 
someawould instantly lie down and roll upon it; 
while some would stand without being held—iheir 
legs stiff, and in unnatural positions, their uecks half 
bent towards their tails, and looking vicious and ob- 
stinate; and l could not help thinking that Ll would 
not have mounted one of those for any reward that 
could be offered to me, for they were invariably the 
most difficult to subdue. 

*¢ It was now curious to look around and see the 
Gauchos on the horizon in different directions, try- 
ing to bring their horses back to the corral, which 
is the most difficult part of their work; for the poor 
creatures had been so seared there that they were 
unwilling ¢o return to the place. It was amusing to 
see the antics of the horses—they were jumping and 
dancing in different ways, while the right arm of the 
Gauchos was seen flogging them, At last they 
brought the horses back, apparently subdued, ani 
broken in. ‘The saddles and bridles were taken off, 
and the young horses trotted off towards the corral, 
neighing to one another.” 

When the Gaucho wishes to take a wild horse, he 
mounts one that has been used to the sport, and gal- 
lops over the plain. As soon ashe comes suflicient- 
ly near his prey, ‘the lasso ts thrown round the two 
hind legs, and as the Gaucho rides a little on one 
side, the jerk pulls the entangled borse’s feet late- 
rally, so as to throw him on his side, without endan- 
gering his knees or his face, Before the horse can 
recover the shock, the rider dismounts, and snatch- 
ing his poncho or cloak from his shoulders, wraps it 
round the prostrate animal’s head. He then forces 
into his mouth one of the powerful bridles of the 
country, straps a saddle on his back, and bestriding 
him, removes the poncho; upon which the astonished 


sand vain efforts to disencumber himself ot his new 
master, who sits quite composedly on his back, and, 
by a discipline which never fails, reduces the Horse 
to such complete obedience, that he is soon trained 
to lend his whole speed and strength to the capture 
of his companions. 


These animals possess much of the form of the 
Spanish horse from which they sprung; they are 
tamed, as has been seen, with far less difficulty thar 
could be thought possible; and, although theirs is the 
obedience of tear, and e forced at first by the whip 
and spur, there are no horses who so svon and so 
perfectly exert their sagacity and power in the ser- 
vice of man. ‘They are possessed of no extraordi- 
nary speed, but they are capable of enduring im- 
mense fatigue. ‘They are frequently ridden 60 or 70 
miles without drawing bit, and have been urged on 
by the spur of the Gaucho, more than a hundred 
miles, and at the rate of 12 iniles an hour, 


pace between the walk and the gallop. Although at 
the end of a day so hard, their sides are horribly 
mangled, and they completely exhausted, there 
is this consolation for them-—they are imme- 
diately turned loose on the plains, and it will be 
their own fault if they are speedily caught again. — 
The mare is occasionally killed for food, and espe- 
cially ow occasions of- unusual festivity. Gen. San 
Martin, during the war of independence, gave a feast 
to the Indian allies attached to his army; and mares’ 
flesh, and the blood mixed with gin, formed the 
whole of the entertainment. 

_ On such dry and sultry plains the supply of water 
pis often scanty, and then a species of madness seizes 


horse springs on his legs, and endeavours by a thou-. 


Like the Arab horses, they know no intermediate 


on the horses, and their generous and docile quali- 
ties are no longer recognised. ‘They rush violently 
into every pond and lake, savagely mangling and 
trampling upon one another; and the careases ot many 
thousands of them, destroyed by their fellows, have 
occasionally been seen in and around a considerable 
pool. This is one of the means by which the too 
rapid increase of this quadruped is, by the ordinance 
of Nature, there prevented. 
The wild horses of Turtary, although easily do- 
mesticated, materially differ in character from those 
on the plains of South America. ‘hey will not suf- 
ter a stranger tojointhem. If a domesticated horse 


comes in their way, unprotected by his master, they | 


attack him with their teeth and their heels, and 
speedily destroy him. ‘They readily submit, how- 
ever, to the dominion of man, aud become perfectly 
docile and faithtul, 

Among the artars, the flesh of the horse is a fre- 
quent article of food; anid although they do not, like 
the Indians of the Pampas, eat it raw, their mode of 
cookery would not be very inviting to the European 
epicure. ‘hey cut the muscular parts into slices, 
and place them under their saddles, and after they 
have galloped thirty or torty miles, the meat becomes 
tender and sodden, and fit for the table; and, at all 
their feasts, the first and last and most favourite dish, 
is a horse’s head. 

When water was not at hand, the Scythians used 
to draw blood from their horses, and drink it; and the 
dukes of Muscovy, for nearly two hundred and sixty 
years, presented Tartar ambassadors with the milk 
of mares. If any of this milk fell upon the mane of 
the horse, the duke, by custom, was bound to lick it 
off. 

Troops of wild horses are occasionally met in the 
central parts of Africa, in the island of St. Domingo, 
on the deserts of Arabia, and in a few other parts of 
the world; but no where do they equal the domesti- 
cated horse in form, strength, or even speed. 


* The manufacture of the Gaucho’s boots is some- 
what singular.—* ‘The boots of Gauchos are formed 
of the ham and part of the leg-skin of a colt reeking 
from the mother, whieh is said to be sacrificed for 
the sole purpose, just at the time of bearing, when 
the hair has not begun to grow. At this stage the 
skin strips off easily, and is very white and beauti- 
ful in texture and appearance. ‘Che ham forms the 
calf of the boot; the hock easily adopts itself to the 
heel, and the leg above the fetlock constitutes the 
foot; the whole making a neat and elegant half-boot, 
with an apertare sufficient for the great toe to project 
through.”’—Andrew’s Journey in South America. 

+ Basil Halls Journey to Peru and Mexico. The 
Jesuit Dobfizhoffer, in his History of the Abipones, 
a nation Gf Paraguay, and speaking of the tamed 
horse, says, that ** stirrups are not in general use.— 
The metdeap on their horse.on the rigit side. In 
the right hand-they grasp the bridle, and in the lett 
a very long spear, leaning on which, they jump with 
the impulse of both feet, and then fall right upon the 
horse’s back,” 


THE BLACK FOX. 


Hunt Desertpep.—On the bank of the Meherrin 
river stands the small village of Belfield, consisting 
perhaps of about a dozen houses, yet they have a bali 
room, a race course, and a cock-pit, and each in its 
season well atiended. In the vicinity of the village 
live many country gentleman, whose hos; itality and 
good living are proverbial. 

About the close of the last century, their annual 
hunt took place on Christmas day, and on that occa- 
sion they were joined by some gentlemen from the 
adjoining counties of Sussex and Southampton. All 
met at the tavern at Belfield about an hour before 
day. Here they found the landlord on the gui vive, 
He made tor their special benefit a bushel pail of that 
most delicious beverage called egg nog, rich as nec- 
tar and strong as a pump borer. When each man 
had put some two or three glasses under his belt, 
they sallied out to rouse reynard from his slumbers, 
and disturb those dreams of plunder in which he is 
said to indulge. ‘The company consisted of about 
tweuty horsemen,attended by a pack of some sixteen 
or eighteen couple. The ground selected for the 
chase was on the three crecks, a little below Belfield, 
amidst large plantations much overgrown with briars, 
and at intervals intersected by long flat branches; 
wbose borders were in most cases fringed by an al- 
most impenetrable jungle. The ground was selected 
to afford reynard some chance for his life, as all con- 
cluded no fox could stand long before such a pack. 

They drew covert after covert, vet no challenge 
cheered their anxious ears until even the most sau- 
guihe begun to lose hopes of a chase. At length 
near sunrise & young dog gave tongue in a large and 
thick covert. All the dogs were barked up, and in a 
few moments the whole pack joined in swelling chorus 
and went off ata killing rate. The fox led them 
from cevert to covert, and jangle to jungle, and 
after a run of about thirty minutes, in which they 
had not been a moment at fault, one of the huntsman 
gave the view hallo, at the same time declaring it 
to be a jet black fox. 

Then commenced those friendly banters, some 
backing the dogs, some the fox for their club dinner. 
After a run of an hour and ten minutes, the fox took 
up one of those long flat branches. Ali the huntsmen 
collected atthe head of the jungle, determined to 
see his sable majesty, when a low grunt in the thick- 


speed fer an adjoining bush of briars, and shortly 
after came the whole pack in full ery, thus leaving 
no doubt that instead of a fox, they had been chasing 


a pig! 
has ended the hunt, for all agreed to save the 


gallant pig, so that the dogs were called off, and we 


returned to Belfield in social enjoyment. A gentle- 
man of Sussex present, offered if the pig could be 
identified to run him against any 4 the United 
States, from one to four miles, for £100 Virginia 
currency.—im. SportM ag. 


From the Sheffield Mercury of Dec. 29. 


Mcrper PINSTONE Street, Saer- 
FI@LD.— We have to record one of the most appal- 
ling murders that was ever perpetrated in this part 
of the country. The particulars that we have been 
enabled to collect, are to the following effect:— 
Yesterday morning, about 11 o’clock, George San- 
dys, a butcher, residing in Pinstone street, in this 
town, had an altercation with his wife, in histront 


shop, which attracted the attention of several per: 


sons who were passing along the street. ‘The cause 
of their dispute we have not been able to learn, and 
are unwilling, in the present state of the case, to 
give currency to vague rumours. While several 
persons were looking into the shop, Sandys very de- 
liberately tock his knife, and plunged it in the breast 
of his wife, who immediately fell on the door, and 
having done this, he went up stairs into the reom 
above. ‘I'wo or three persons then entered the shop, 
and found the poor woman bleeding profusely. They 
raised her, and placed her ina chair, but before they 
had done this she appeared quite dead. Constables 
were immediately sent for, and Bland, followed by 
Wild and Wildgoose, arrived soon afterwards, and 
sought the wretched author of this diabolical crime, 
He was found sitting in an arm chair in the chamber, 
cutting his nails with a pair of scissors, and appeared 
as composed as though nothing had occurred more 
than common. In reply to questions put by Bland, 
the constable, he acknowledged having committed 
the crime; said he had a cause for it; that if he had 
it to do again he would do it; and that he was quite 
willing to go with the officers. Bland then seized 
him by the arms, while one of his assistants took the 
scissors from him; on which the prisoner exhorted 
them not to be alarmed, as he had no wish to harm 
them, adding, ‘Yon don’t need to tremble—feel at 
my hand, lam firm enough, I tell you I am quite 
satisfied with what I have done, and if I had not done 
it, | should do.” ‘The wretched man was then ta- 
ken, and safely lodged in prison. In a conversation 
the constable subsequently had with him, he stated 
that his wife refused to give him some money, and 
complained of her in other respects; and said he 
would explain all to the Jury at the inquest. The 
deceased was a good flvoking young woman, of fair 
reputation, and daughter of Mr. Herring, innkeeper, 
at Doncaster. The Coroner summoned a Jury, who, 
after hearing evidence, returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder. 


IKE STRICKLAND’S TRAVELLING SKETCHES. 


We have heard of Joe Strickland and his brother 
Abe with cousin Sall and aunt Debby, but never be- 
fore of Jke, who if we can judge from the following 
sketch is likely to rival even Joe himself in travel- 
ling and love making. 

‘Lhe article stands credited to ‘Sketches in New 
York,” a work, hebdomadel or otherwise, as ma 
be, that has not come under our notice as yet. thoug 
if it equal this specimen asa whole, we should be 
glad to number Mr.. Ike Strickland, Esq. among 
our already large list of Correspondents. We cor 
dially invite attention to the article in question, be- 
ing certain of its affording a hearty laugh to all. 

Soon afier the departure of Mr. Stanislaas Stan- 
ton, the street door-bell again rang, and Mr. Isaac 
Strickland, one of the numerous Stricklands from 
‘“‘Varmount,” was ushered into the apartment.— 
His homespun coat was thrown back, and bis safron 
colored waistcoat exposed to view, asif he would 
say toall the world, ‘twig my yallar vest!” ‘ 

Lam extremely happy to see you, said Miss 
Vaughan. 

Are ye? by gum! that’s most too slick, cried S, 
his eyes goggling over his forehead witha stare of 
delight. 

You're a great traveller, Mr. Strickland, remark 
ed I, 

Why, yes—I’m considerably spry that way.— 
You’ve heard of me, | calculate, haint ye! I’ve just 
returned from an expedition to Albany, and what'll 
you lay! the biler busted, 

You don’t say so? 

I do, by gum! We were all sittin in the cabin, 
when IL kinder heard a sort of rumblin, and it was’nt 
tw0 minits arter when we heard a most everlastin’ 
crash, and the biler was busted all to nothin. I guess 
1 felt like a shot skunk; and the gals! they holler- 
ed and squealed just like nothing at all, and looked 
as scared as yallar blackbirds. Just as Providence 
woald have it, another boat came erlongside, and we 
got safely aboard, and what'll you lay? there wapn’t 
none of us hurt. ‘There was one gal, Susan Roper, 
and { calculate ber eyes made me feel somehow quite 
nohen; 1 warnted to give her some proof of my 
affection, so what does [do but go to the bar, and 
buy two everlasting big apples, and on the outside of 
one I cut with my jacknife this couplet. | 


et drew their attention to a particular point, and in a 


few moments,—out bolted a black pig,—going full 


When this u see, 


Just think of me. Jke Strickland. 
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